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Welcome, indeed, Mesdames et Mes- 
sieurs! We, of La Province de Québec, 
look forward with genuine pleasure to 
greeting you as our guests. We are 
sure you will enjoy the relaxation, the 
gracious living of our lovely and his- 
toric old province. For, amid the up- 
heavals of modern times, we have keen 


able to retain the tempo, the true 
atmosphere of Old France in America. 
Here, we have cities and towns as up- 
to-the-minute as today’s newspaper. 
But we have others whose venerable 
spires, peaked roofs and quaint streets 
and places look back to the days of the 
Kings of France and the Court of 
Versailles; to fearless voyageurs and 
heroic missionaries who carried civil- 
ization and the fleur-de-lis to the far- 


For information on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in La Province 
de Quebec; for road 
maps, booklets and 
any other information 
you may require 
write to Provincial 
Publicity Bureau 
Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockerfeller 
Plaza, New York City 
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flung corners of all North America. 
Our shrines and battlefields, our sea 
and lake bathed mountains, our forests 
and streams, our glens and fjords, our 





very way of life, all beckon to you, to 
everyone who passes our picturesque 
portals to enjoy a French-Canadian 
vacation. 





In town and country alike, enjoy the 
comfort which is yours at our larger 
hotels, our smaller hostelries and our 
pensions, all so typically French. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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French Dictionaries 


HARRAP’S SHORTER 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Edited by J. E. Mansion. One-volume Edition. $7.00 


Established as an invaluable reference for teacher and 
students, this dictionary contains the essence of the large, two- 
volume Standard Dictionary. 1,628 pages. This is also avail- 
able in separate volumes — French-English, $3.35; English- 
French, $4.20. 


HARRAP’S POCKET 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Abridged by R. P. Jago from the Standard Dictionary. $1.75 


‘This compact, little volume of 527 pages has been carefully 
prepared to meet the needs of the student who requires an 
easily portable reference book Help is given with particular 
difficulties of pronunciation and for this purpose the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet is used. Unusual feminines and 
plurals are indicated. Cloth boards binding, with jacket. 


MON PREMIER DICTIONNAIRE FRANCAIS 
Edited by Philip Linklater. $1.30 


An all-French dictionary prepared specially for beginning 
students and profusely illustrated. There are about 8000 
entries, despite the fact that many obvious cognates have been 
omitted. Explanations are by sketches, cognates, simple 
phrases and sentences, the use of opposites, and, very rarely, 
by the use of English. A thoroughly practical book. 


GASC’S LITTLE GEM FRENCH DICTIONARY 
279 pages. The ideal small reference book. 60c. 


Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited 
103 St. Clair Avenue West Toronto 7 
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A CANADIAN MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


In his challenging article in this issue, “Canada’s Participation 
Invited in European International Linguistic Conventions”, Professor 
Léopold Taillon of St. Joseph’s University, Moncton, N.B., advocates 
the formation of a Canadian Modern Language Association which 
would enable Canadian teachers of Modern Languages to have an 
official voice at international conventions. Miss Catherine Barclay 
of Calgary, Alberta, one of the organizers of the Banff Summer 
School, can also attest to the need for such an association. 


A Canadian Modern Language Association would indeed be in a 
positon to unify our aims and objectives and make an important con- 
tribution to the cause of Modern Language instruction on a national 
and an international scale. Canada’s voice is listened to with respect 
in the field of international economic and political relations. 
Why should our views on education not be just as welcome? 


Although the Canadian Modern Language Review is the official 
organ of the Ontario Modern Language Teachers’ Association, it has 
sought to express the aims and aspirations of all teachers of Modern 
Languages and raise the standards of instruction in our country 
from coast to coast. Though each province may have its own text- 
books and its own course of study, our objectives are basically the 
same and we can help each other to achieve them. Let us try to 
discover ways and means of implementing Brother Léopold’s 
suggestion. 


In the opinion of Mr. C. T. Teakle, Supervisor of French for the 
Protestant Schools of Quebec, the initial step in the organization of 
a C.M.L.A. might well be a regional conference at which delegates, 
or interested participants, from several provinces, might exchange 
their views. In any case, “il faut toujours commencer”, and a regional 
conference would seem to be a logical beginning. 


The Editor. 
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Re 


NOS VOISINS FRANCAIS 
An Introductory French Course 


CANADIAN EDITION 
By LEILA TOMLINSON. Illustrated by JOURCIN. 332 pp. $1.50 


This two-year French course, now published in a Canadian 
edition for Grades IX and X, embodies the belief that language can 
best be learned by actually using it (with tireless repetition, both 
oral and written) in live, dramatic situations. Its two functions, 
the teaching of the language and the description of France and the 
French, are performed by descriptive passages in English on life in 
France ; explanations of the grammar in English; a variety of exer- 
cises on repetitive work (answering and asking questions, oral 
games), pronunciation, grammar, free composition, and trans- 
lation (from English to French) ; and six review lessons. There 
are two vocabularies; phonetic symbols are given for each French 
word in the French-English vocabulary. The book is generously 
illustrated with entertaining drawings that not only convey the 
flavour of France but lend themselves admirably to free com- 
position. 

The Course is built around the following chapters: Les Sons 
du Francais; En France; Paris; Les Magasins; L’Autobus; A 
l’Ecole; Le Bureau de Poste; La Famille; L’Appartement; Les 
Repas; Un Anniversaire; La Ferme; Au Cinéma; Les Passetemps; 
Noél; Les Timbres-Poste; La Carte de France; En Bretagne; 
Paysages Francais; La France Paysanne; La France Industrielle; 
La France d’Outremer; Les Normands; Les Bourgeois de Calais; 
Jeanne d’Arc; Henri de Navarre; Louis Quatorze; La Révolution 
Francaise ; Mathiote; La Résistance. 





‘This is a promising book and deserves a trial in the classroom.’ 
Canadian Modern Language Review. 


Authorized for use in the schools of Alberta 


For an examination copy please write to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
480 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO 
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CANADA’S PARTICIPATION INVITED 
IN EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL LINGUISTIC CONVENTIONS 
Léopold Taillon 
Dean of. the School of Education, 
St. Joseph’s University, Moncton, N.B. 

From Easter to October, 1953, it was my privilege to contact 
hundreds of European language teachers and linguists. These con- 
tacts were made partly at the Paris Convention of ‘La Fédération In- 
ternationale des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes’ held during Easter 
week. Later, I visited in their homes or schools many of these col- 
leagues in various countries as well as a good many others. 

I have found out that the methodology of second-language teach- 
ing is yet to be formulated overseas as well as in America. The text- 
books and the actual teaching reflect an array of innumerable con- 
ceptions of a modified direct method involving more or less reference 
to the mother tongue of the students. Our European colleagues quite 
agree that the profession needs adequate guidance as to how best 
the vernacular should serve to promote the expressive command of 
the language. But this is not the point I want to make here. 

On the occasion of the Linguistic Convention of Paris, I had to 
make commitments about which my Canadian colleagues are entitled 
to know the why and how. Here is your confession in this respect, 
somewhat overdue. I hope it may suggest and even prompt some 
action in constructive directions. 

How Modern Languages Fare in Canada 

It happened that I was the only official representative of a Cana- 
cian University at the Easter (1953) convention of the FIPLV in 
Paris. In this capacity, also as the official delegate of ‘Le Conseil 
de la Vie Francaise’ of Quebec and of ‘L’Association Acadienne 
d’Education’, I had to commit myself as to the place which modern 
languages hold in Canadian Education. I was thus placed in some- 
what of a predicament. I fully realized that I was going to tread on 
perilous ground. So, I made it my purpose to be both objective and 
prudent. This is what I said: 

‘I think I can safely declare that Canada, as a whole, does not 
overlook either the cultural or the practical values of modern 
languages. Ours is a bilingual country where, by virtue of the 
Canadian Constitution, a dual culture is official. Both English- 
and French-speaking Canadians appreciate this situation. While 
it provides ample opportunities for occasional friction, it also 
provides wonderful opportunities for bi-lateral collaboration of 
two great peoples, in a spirit of friendly and fruitful partnership. 
We are thus trying and quite successfully, I believe—to build 
a strong and happy Canada. 

‘In other words, in these troubled times, Canada prides her- 
self on endeavouring to give to the rest of the world an example 
of sterling Christian democracy, of the ideal unity which may 
best respect every human right of all free men of a free country: 
a unity made of harmony in diversity 

In connection with the place of foreign languages in the 
Canadian system of education, may I confine myself to 
the English and French languages — very few others be- 
ing extensively taught or used. The French-Canadians 
have always manifested a great interest and respect for the 
language used by the majority of Canadians. Indeed, the English 
language is taught sufficently early and intensively to all French- 
speaking children of school age, with the result that the great 
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majority of French-Canadians have a fair working knowledge of 
the English language. 

‘Generally speaking, English-Canadians may not seem to attach 
so much importance to bilingualism as most French-Canadians do. 
However, especially in the last decade, the teaching of French to 
English-speaking children has been substantially intensified at the 
intermediate and high school levels. Quite recently, for instance 
in New Brunswick, such teaching—optional at any other time— 
has been made compulsory from grade 7. Owing to an increasing 
pressure for greater improvement in this direction, educational 
authorities now contemplate making the study of French for 
English-speaking children of the province of New Brunswick com- 
pulsory as early as grade 5 and even earlier. 

‘At the University level, I should say that, among Canadians, 
those of French descent and expression have remained the more 
conservative or traditionalist—that is to say, they have a bent for 
classical humanities. Our English compatriots quite agree that we 
should continue to adhere to our liberal traditions. However, they 
have a hard time reconciling our French cultural traditionalism with 
the versatility which the French people over here manifest in chang- 
ing governments. 

‘I must add that the English-speaking Canadians appreciate 
and even admire the educational traditionalism of their French- 
speaking co-citizens. They see in it a protection against excessive 
trust in, or candid adherence to, an immediatist or materialistic 
concept of education—-which is the American concept. A concept 
which, whether we like it or not, is pervading Canada. 

‘In short, because the Canadians are inclined to hold to good 
traditions they are not willing to give up classical humanities. 
Because they are objective, they do not neglect to avail 
themselves of the cultural and practical values of modern 
humanities.’ 


Canada’s eventual participation in the activities of the FIPLV 


In the Paris linguistic convention of the FIPLV, it was suggested 
that Canada should eventually take an active part in its future de- 
liberations. Quite obviously, the necessary initial step towards such 
participation would be the creation of an active Canadian Modern 
Language Association. All I could say on the subject was that a 
Canadian committee of ‘The American Modern Language Association’ 
used to function. To what extent this Committee is still active I 
could not say. 


Since I could hardly refuse the responsibility of acting as liaison 
between the FIPLV and my Canadian colleagues, I got into another 
entanglement. I agreed to do whatever I could to foster in Canada 
the idea of an active ‘Canadian Modern Language Association’. As 
a matter of fact, I have advocated this idea for years, especially among 
delegates to the conventions of the C.E.A. and colleagues of Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritimes. 


It appears to me that such an association is urgently needed in 
this bilingual country of ours. It would serve a useful purpose if it 
only promoted greater consciousness among educators of the existence 
of an acute and pressing Canadian language problem. In this con- 
nection, may I make the suggestion that the Canadian Educational 
Association, with the collaboration of provincial associations of 
teachers, take the matter in hand. There is no doubt that the 
Departments of Education would favour and eventually help to pro- 
mote such initiative. 


SYMBOLS OF ENGLISH CANADIAN POETRY 
W. E. Collin, University of Western Ontario 

There was once a Canadian poet who spoke of crocus bulbs as 
“gaunt unresurrected sons of God’. The idea of resurrection seemed 
to possess this man who cherished a remembrance of the Easter cele- 
bration in the church of his fathers. He saw the spirit of Canadian 
man as a green shoot bursting through the frost-bound earth in April, 
and cried: 

This Man of April walks again . 
Such marvel does the time allow... 
With laughter in His blesséd bones, 
And lilies on His brow. 

It is twenty-five years since Leo Kennedy wrote those immortal 
lines and quickened in us a taste and a hunger for poetry that dis- 
covers significance in a ritual correspondence between man’s life and 
the life of nature. In those days Frazer’s Golden Bough was the 
poet’s Bible. There Kennedy found the myth of Adoris and at the 
same time found the correspondence between Canadian man’s spirit 
and the living spirit of the corn and of every green thing in this 
deadly and vital land. His poetry was a demonstration of the power 
of language as signification; of the power of metaphor, symbol, and 
myth to transcend the function of designation. So he lifted us 
above a merely descriptive regionalism into a world of spiritual sig- 
nificances; humanly, universally valid significances. 

A demon seems to have been forever urging E. J. Pratt to hunt 
and fight monsters, as it were to test his courage. In no other way 
could he be sure that his spirit was alive. Matched with the fiery 
spirit of monsters, in contest with life at its maximum power, the 
soul of this poet could feel magnificent and sure, superb, sublime. 
At first he found his monsters in the ocean; the Cachalot is the 
marine aspect of the gigantic foe man’s spirit must contend with. So, 
in the last epic, it is the “folded reptile”, the monster of the Lauren- 
tian Shield, that Canadian man wrestled with in one of the most Her- 
culean tasks he had ever set himself, that of building a railway from 
coast to coast. 

This folded reptile was asleep or dead: 

So motionless, she seemed stone dead... 
They tickled her with shovels, dug pickaxes 
Into her scales and got under her skin. 

Nor is the reptile simply a monster for man to fight. All nature 
is a civil war of monsters. Man’s fight is in the order of the cosmos. 
His fight is a trial by which he proves his divinity. He may not 
always win; but he proves his divine worth. And that is why Pratt 
sees monsters everywhere: symbols of man’s heroic fight to prove 
his divine spirit. 

The Laurentian or Pre-Cambrian Shield is a geological term 
applied to a region stretching north from the Great Lakes. It is a 
land of muskeg and granite rock; a land of death. But the rock 
there is the oldest and firmest in Canada; in the world perhaps. 
Earthquakes, tornadoes, volcanoes - - - no earth tremors are ever 
felt there; no geological power ever splits that rock. What better 
footing could be found on which to build a concept of Canadian man’s 
dignity! 

When James Wreford wants to feel the ancient ecstasy of being 
“one with the steadfast rock and timeless plain”, “bound in terres- 
trial unity with tree and stone”; when he stands up and declaims: 
“Be shield to all the shock and landslip of the times”, he must feel 
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that he commands the Pre-Cambrian Shield. For Wreford, the present 
is a “new ice age of science and statistics”, remarkable for the absence - 
of certain virtues. ‘There is no more noblesse oblige’, He wants 
to “put on the innocent soul again’, as it was “before reason”, “the 
original source”, and where can he find them if not on the rock that 
neither principalities nor powers nor ministers of grace can split? 
If Wreford is a socialist, concerned with the individual’s relation to 
society, it is a contradictory kind of concern since it is to the end of 
getting away from collectivism to the “glory of man’s singleness”. 
Wreford is a metaphysical poet; he is out to overcome the anguish 
of time, separation, and death. Faith and love are his natural radio- 
active resources. ‘We have found in mortal death the immortality 
of faith.” Love makes its own cosmogony, he says; its own seasons. 


Love discovers “a new and lasting world”. His poetic delight is 
swinging between the poles of metaphysical contradictions. 
Their love 


swings on its pole through midnight snows 

to fill their eyes with tropic sight 

or with a wonder like to stars 

waits on the darkness for its light. 

Perhaps what we see on the Shield are the roots of mountains. 

In Vancouver, where he lives, Earle Birney sees mountains. There is 
something of Pratt’s spirit in Birney; but his heroism goes hand in 
hand with social criticism. His poetry, like Pratt’s, grasps all life 
in one grand form, lusty, Saxon - - - “Saxon-thegns”, “big thewed 
Saxonwives”. Mountains are there to test the range of man’s spirit. 
David, in the poem of that name, is the symbol of Canadian man’s 
heroic impulse, his impulse to climb. “Mountains for David were 
made to see over.” When, crippled by falling over a precipice, he 
could not climb mountains any more, to see over them, there was no 
more reality in him, he was as good as dead. Robert Finch, we may 
recall here, sees a figure on the mountain which expresses the divinity 
of climbing man. .On his “mountain” Finch sees “the indefatigable 
Ranger” who trains us, gives us heart and skill to climb the heights 
of Christian experience; 

To climb the way that he alone could make, 

Blazed with his cross and set on living rock. 

In Birney‘s Trial of a City the idea is not a trial of strength, but 
a test of moral worth. “City” is the symbol of man’s worth as a 
steward, a manager of his own house. To satirize Canadian man’s 
craftsmanship all Birney has to do is to turn our eyes to the city shops. 
Don’t you know Canadian shops 

Are full of the finest goods, the best Scottish wool, 

Linen from Belfast, and English bone chinas, 

Specially priced for American diners. 
But his best satiric effects are produced by looking at the city 
through the eyes of eternal man, when popular prides such as “our 
city” and “building of a nation” are severely shaken. _Birney’s 
literary training served him in good stead here. As witness in the 
“trial”, he introduces an Indian Chief and Long Will of Langland, the 
author of Pers Plowman, as well as the mayor of the city, so that we 
are made aware of being Canadians after the manner of three differ- 
ent historical ages and three different cultures or civilizations. 
Ancient. speech — it yieldeth me naught” — meets contemporary 
speech — our modern civic jetport or Plasticville Extension — to 
jolt us into sanity. We actually laugh at our modern pretensions as 
we catch ourselves saying: “Saw you naught else in the east?” 
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If we follow the socialist movement faithfully, our thoughts and 
words are formulated under an ancient sign. The three poets, Louis 
Dudek, Irving Layton, and Raymond Souster, in whom John Suther- 
land of Northern Review once saw the possibility of a poetic tradition, 
a hope of something significant for the future of North America, have 
joined forces under the banner of the sacred dog Cerberus. Cerberus is 
the symbol of the will to guard civilization in this “land of Better 
Homes and Gardens” by barking at the “genteel tradition”, a tradi- 
tion, says Layton, “called into existence by a graceless leisure class 
but preserved by clergymen, under-developed schoolmarms, university 
graduates, and right-thinking social workers.” Layton feels that 
“Whitman’s ‘barbaric yawp’ is wanted to send them finger-plugging 
their ears and scurrying for cover under their tea-tables.” In choos- 
ing Cerberus as a vehicle for their “barbaric yawp” these poets re- 
main true to the spirit of Egyptian and Greek myths. The poetic 
meaning of the Dog, according to Robert Graves, is “Guard the Secret”, 
the secret “on which the sovereignty of a sacred king depended.” But 
it is more likely that our socialist poets revere it as the Underdog, 
god of an Underworld of which CIV/n is the mystic sign. 

McClelland and Stewart are publishing the work of new poets in 
a series they call “Indian File’. Each poet has the satisfaction of 
seeing his work placed between boards decorated with motifs which 
Mr. Paul Arthur, the book designer, took from the West Coast and 
Plains Indians. The idea of Indian file permits us to slip across 
the country from Earle Birney in Vancouver to A. G. Bailey in Frede- 
ricton, New Brunswick. Bailey’s Border River is the latest in the 
series. The city where he lives is regarded as the cradle of our 
national poetry. But before Carman, Roberts, and Sherman appeared 
the land was the happy hunting ground of Indians who were fond of 
eating a type of fern that grows in the St. John valley. Curled at 
the top like the head of a violin, it is, for that reason, called ‘“fiddle- 
head”. When, in 1945, the Bliss Carman Society ventured to publish 
a magazine, Bailey had the brilliant idea of naming itThe Fiddlehead. 
He saw more in it than a delicacy for gourmets; ‘“‘fiddlehead” meant 
a link with the Algonkian past of New Brunswick; it was a symbol 
capable of translating the beauty and the anguish of the institution 
of historical continuity. “Fiddlehead”, its publishers have said 
recently, is “the symbol of the creative power of the sun, according to 
the Malecite Indians who inhabited the province before the white 
man.” Bailey is an historian. The concept of historical continuity 
creates in his mind a peculiar kind of anguish. Born an Anglican in 
a fortress of Catholicism, he felt he was a stranger among boys of 
another race, religion, and tongue The central experience of his 
poetry is a sense of division which is a legacy of his child-life in 
Quebec City. “Border River” is the symbol of that division. This 
river, the St. Croix, marks the boundary between Canada and U.S.A. 
It divides races of men. All the symbols Bailey uses are of that order. 
The “‘Father’s house” is the symbol of a spiritual unity which is broken 
by the river; the “gentle hand” is the sign of the desire to bridge 
the gap of estrangement, the desire to be brothers. Sailors who have 
lost sight of land, who are “land-lost” in a sea of death, and night 
with no possibility of “return to the land with a catch”, are symbols 
of a hopeless yearning for “wholeness”. “Hochelaga” is an attempt 
to bridge a gap of historical time. The effort to create simultaneity 
recalls Birney’s experiment, but it is a tragic thought in Bailey that 
we can be brothers only when our bones fraternize in eternity. 


The bones of Hochelaga 
and the bones of this generation 








draw nearer as the clock ticks 
the seconds into centuries. 

From time immemorial the wheel has been used as a figure of 
man’s existence. It suggests the yearly cycle of the seasons, or even the 
cycle of historical ages from the beginning to the end of time. 
Douglas Le Pan, who was an artillerman in Italy during the war, 
noticed an odd kind of wheel at a “Tuscan villa” which was being 
used for artillery observations. A “grating weathervane . . . cockily 
struts and grins” as the ages pass. 


Why it is strange, it creaks, for one species of power 
To follow another? 

The end of an age, 

And the end of an afternoon 

Are one and the same to grinding fortune. 


One last word concerns a symbol for a peculiar feeling some of 
our service men had on returning home when the war was over. It 
occurs in the poetry of George Whalley, of Queen’s University. 
Whalley found the expression “no man an island” in John Donne who 
said: “Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in 
Mankinde.” During the war Whalley served with the Royal Navy. 
His elegy to the dead buried at sea is the epitome of a seaman’s in- 
volvement in man’s fate. But this is also poetry of separation, of 
alienation. “Homecoming” is an “agony” because the service man, 
on reaching home, is afflicted with a feeling of spiritual alienation 
from his kindred who have not known the terrors of death. Returning 
from the gates of death, like Lazarus, the poet opens his eyes on an 
alien world. 


When Lazarus awoke 

and stripped off the graveclothes 
his hunger and aloneness 

looked out at his eyes 

as he moved among his fellows, 
alien and unfamiliar. 


(The first of a series of four articles on Canadian literature) 





PRACTICAL FRENCH REVIEW 

By Francis B. Barton and Edward H. Sirich.....This new text continues 
the features which have made SIMPLIFIED FRENCH REVIEW the 
leader in its field, adding fresh, lively, all-new exercise material. 
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LES DIVERS ASPECTS DE LA PRONONCIATION PARISIENNE 
L. A. Triebel, University of Tasmania, Hobart, Australia 
(i) Le Parisien populaire. 

“Bien parler, c’est d’abord bien prononcer,” dit Albert Dauzat. 

En France, on applique cette maxime aux étrangers parlant le 
francais et, a plus forte raison, aux gens du pays eux-mémes. Un pro- 
vincial se fait remarquer 4 Paris par sa prononciation régionale, par 
son “accent”. On trouve déplaisantes les articulations négligées des 
faubourgs parisiens. Une mauvaise prononciation, tout “accent”, 
rend ridicule. 

Cependant, quelle est la bonne prononciation francaise? Est-elle 
standardisée? 

En France, aucune norme de prononciation n’a jamais été artificiel- 
lement élaborée et imposée, semblable a la “Biihnensprache” des Alle- 
mands. La, les choses ont pris une tournure propre 4 son génie 
national, et correspondant a son évolution politique. La langue est 
un fait social: dans un pays centralisé comme la France, c’est l’usage 
parisien qui s’impose. 

En effet, le francais que l’on apprend 4 |l’étranger et que |’on 
parle et écrit aujourd’hui dans toute la France, n’est a l’origine qu’un 
petit dialecte, celui de l’ile de France, le francien, un des moins im- 
portants du moyen age. Au début de l’époque littéraire, il ne pouvait 
nullement rivaliser avec les dialectes picard, normand et autres, dont 
l’importance littéraire et sociale était alors beaucoup plus grande. 
I] l’a pourtant emporté sur les autres parlers, en s’étendant progressive- 
ment, au cours des siécles, parce que tout simplement c’était le parler 
des rois de France et de leur cour, et, ensuite, de l’administration du 
pays. 

De méme pour la prononciation. C’est celle de Paris qui est 
devenue le modéle, le bon usage que tendent a imiter toutes les régions. 
L’époque est révolue ou, la Touraine notamment, pouvait prétendre de 
pratiquer le francais le plus pur. La Touraine pouvait faire valoir 
Ja présence prolongée de la Cour sur les bords de la Loire avant 1600. 
Actuellement, sa prononciation n’est pas dépourvue de certains pro- 
vincialismes et d’archaismes. 

Mais a Paris méme, il y a prononciation et prononciation; pas 
toutes recommandables au méme degré. Sans parler des argots (ceux 
des métiers, des étudiants, des malfaiteurs, etc.) il existe 4 Paris une 
prononciation populaire, faubourienne. 

En écoutant la prononciation populaire, on est frappé par la 
force de l’accent et par le nombre d’accents d’insistance sur la premiére 
syllabe des mots. Mais ce qu’on remarque surtout, c’est l’accentuation 
et allongement de la syllabe prétonique (voyelle qui précéde immé- 
diatement la syllabe finale portant l’accent normal dit d’intensité) :— 
sdpin, embdller, vendrédi. Les a postérieurs sont beaucoup trop sombres 
et tendent vers o, et en position inaccentuée, trop longs:— gdteau— 
gat6. En revanche, les a antérieurs, notamment dans oi (wd) et devant 
r, tendent vers un é ouvert:—quoi — kwé, Montmértre. La voyelle ou 
accentuée tend a se palataliser en u:— amur. Le é ouvert se ferme, 
méme dans les désinences -ais, -ait, -aient. En position inaccentuée, u 
(ow) s’ouvre et tend a 0, notamment devant r:—ojordwi. L’oe inaccentué 
se prononce u dans Eustache, Eugéne. Les voyelles inaccentuées e et o 
en hiatus se ferment en général:—powéte (poéte). La nasale wn se con- 
fond avec in:— brin pour brun, etc. 

Le consonantisme populaire est caractérisé avant tout par une 
articulation trés reculée de l’r, son raclant, par une tendance au re- 
lachement articulatoire, par des palatalisations excessives, et par la 
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renaissance des consonnes finales: — que(l)qu(e)chose, i(l) vient, 
b(i)en, mett(re); (palatalisation) qui— ti, curé —t’uré, niéce — nés, 
etc. En ce qui concerne les consonnes finales, tantot on les prononce 
1a ov elles sont normalement muettes, tant6t on les supprime quand 
elles doivent étre prononcées :—oeufs avec f, awtobu(s). 

Parmi d’autres fautes que l’on peut entendre, notons la présence 
d’un v devant w a l’initiale:—vwi, vi = out; la gémination:—je ll’ai vu; 
l’interversion:— Félisk, lusk (luxe); des dissimilations du type colidor 
(corridor). 

Le débit rapide de la prononciation populaire fait disparaitre des 
voyelles et méme des syllabes inaccentuées:— (é)coutez, (il) y a. 
Quant a l’e caduc, ce son s’introduit dans certains groupes de consonnes, 
notamment de 3 consonnes:— ourse blanc, Parke Monceau, etc. A 
l’inverse de ce qui se produit dans la bonne prononciation, lorsque 2 é 
se succédent dans 2 syllabes, le second est supprimé:—=il reste d(e) bout, 
VArque d(e) Triomphe, etc. 

Le peuple ne fait presque pas de liaisons. Seuls a peu prés les 
mots outils monosyllabiques se lient aux mots suivants.—le 2 om. Mais 
on dit, par exemple :—ils son(t) arrivés, san(s) avoir, etc. En revanche, 
il existe de fausses liaisons :—es 2-z-haricots, il faudra-t-aller, etc. Citons 
aussi un é épenthétique devant sp et et—espécial, estatue; la mauvaise 
prononciation des mots d’origine étrangére:—archéologie, chiromancie 
avec ch au lieu de k, ete. 

Tous ces traits se trouvent réunis, avec d’autres encore, dans le 
parler “voyou”. Certains pénétrent méme dans la prononciation des 
classes cultivées. 


(ii) La Prononciation solennelle. 

De l’autre coté de l’échelle représentant les diverses variations, selon 
les circonstances, de la prononciation parisienne, se trouve celle des 
discours, des sermons et des conférences. 

C’est une prononciation aux intonations parfois emphatiques (com- 
portant |’élévation de la note sur les finales accentuées) ,aux articulations 
souvent exagérément frappées, aux liaisons trop nombreuses et pédantes 
(par exemple le parlement-t-anglais). Cette prononciation est encore 
caractérisée par de nombreux accents d’insistance frappant la premiére 
syllabe des mots dont les orateus ou conférenciers veulent souligner le 
sens (accent logique); par le maintien, pour des raisons de clarté, de 
nombreux e caducs qui, normalement, ne se prononcent pas; par le 
redoublement expressif des consonnes et par la décomposition de certains 
groupes (pu/issance). Dans la bouche des orateurs, on entend aussi 
souvent un eu fermé dans les finales -eur, -ewre, encore une prononciation 
qui gagne de plus on plus les speakers de la radio. 

(iii) Prononciation de théétre. 

Au sommet méme de cette échelle se détache nettement la prononcia- 
tion théatrale, celle du Théatre Francais et des Conservatoires, celle de 
la récitation des vers classiques et de la diction. Elle conserve des traits 
archaiques des grands classiques, par exemple le @ ouvert et long dans 
mes, tes, ses, Messieurs, etc; des rimes comme ensevelis—fils, Pyrrhus— 
confus. De méme, moeurs sans 8 n’est qu’un vestige de |l’ancienne 
prononciation. Le rythme des vers oblige les acteurs et les récitateurs a 
prononcer tous les e caducs, au moins a |’intérieur du vers, et & prononcer 
les groupes i, u+voyelle en 2 syllabes (Lou-is). En ce qui concerne les 
liaisons, on fait, en diction, toutes celles qui sont possibles, méme la 
liaison du -r des infinitifs en -er. Par ailleurs, notons le redoublement 
excessif des consonnes dans les mots expressifs (horreur) et |’ouverture 
exagérée des é et o. 
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Acceptable en diction, cette prononciation ne représente ni |’état 
linguistique actuel ni |’usage naturel. 


(iv) Prononciation de la bourgeoisie cultivée. 


Il se trouve, entre la prononciation populaire et celle du discours, 
un échelon important: la prononciation de la bonne société parisienne, 
celle qui représente la norme. 

Du temps de Vaugelas, au 17me siécle, la bonne langue était celle 
de la Cour et de la haute société parisienne, dont on suivait le “bel 
usage”. Malherbe en avait décidé ainsi. Depuis la Grande Révolution, 
c’est avant tout la bourgeoisie parisienne qui a recueilli, 4 maints 
points de vue, politique et administratif, social et culturel, l’héritage de 
l’ancienne aristocratie. Rien d’étonnant dés lors que ce soit précisément 
la prononciation de la bourgeoisie cultivée de Paris, classe prépondérante 
dans les affaires de |’Etat, qui, depuis cette époque, s’impose de plus 
en plus au pays, sans qu’aucune Institution d’Etat, ni méme |’Académie, 
n’ait jamais pris de décision 4 ce sujet. Elle l’emporte sur toutes les 
variations phonétiques, régionales, sociales. Son usage est largement 
répandu hors de Paris, dans tous les milieux ot l’on s’applique a parler 
correctement et avec élégance, quoique cette prononciation elle-méme 
ne soit pas immuable. 

La prononciation de la bonne société parisienne n’est au fond 
qu’une continuation naturelle de celle du XVII siécle. Depuis 1789, il n’y a 
plus de différence, ni quant a la langue, ni quant a la prononciation, 
entre la bourgeoisie et l’aristocratie. Les 2 groupes se sont confondus. 
On a fini par adopter le wa du groupe oi pour l’ancien we; la réduction de 
l mouillé é 7; l’articulation dorsale de r. 

Comme toute manifestation linguistique, cependant, cette pronon- 
ciation a subi des modifications naturelles. Notons l’influence de 
l’orthographe, par ex. Noél pour l’ancien nwal, le e de ége ne se pro- 
nonce plus fermé, mais ouvert; quelques finales (0, dt) ne sont plus 
longs, etc. Pourtant, l’administration, les orateurs, les grandes écoles, 
le cinéma parlant et la radio, répandent, avec la koiné francaise, la pro- 
nonciation des classes cultivées de Paris, 4 travers toute la France. 


(v) Prononciation de la conversation familiére. 

Chez un méme individu, appartentant & un méme milieu cultive, 
la prononciation peut varier suivant les circonstances et les inten- 
tions. Une méme personne ne prononce pas chez elle, en famille, ou 
avec amis, exactement de la méme facon que dans un salon, un bureau, 
ou en présence de personnes inconnues. Il est done nécessaire de 
distinguer le débit de la conversation familiére et celui de la conversa- 
tion soignée qui est aussi celui de la lecture normale, non théatrale. 
Chacune des 2 prononciations est bonne dans les circonstances 
appropriées. 

La prononciation familiére plonge ses racines dans le parler 
populaire dont elle adopte de temps a autre certaines innovations. 
En revanche, tantét une nouvelle prononciation d’aprés la graphie est 
raconnée d’abord dans le style soigné; tantét une vieille forme 
phonétique s’y maintient plus longtemps que dans le débit familier. 
Donc, les 2 nuances de la bonne prononciation parisienne. 

En général, plus la prononciation est soignée, plus elle est précise 
et sobre, et plus elle tend a étre inexpressive. Les accents d’insistance, 
d'origine émotive, sur l’initiale des mots, sont plus nombreux dans 
le parler familier. Le débit de la conversation soignée et de la lecture 
est d’habitude davantage équilibré. En moyenne cependant, les 
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groupes rythmiques sont moins longs dans le permier, plus longs dans 
le second, ot tout est calculé a l’avance et les groupes rythmiques sont 
en méme temps des groupes syntaxiques. Notons aussi que, plus le 
ton s’éléve, plus on prononce de e caducs, plus on fait de liaisons, et plus 
on maintient le a postérieur, le o fermé et le é ouvert (Versailles, alba- 
tros, aide, etc.) 


Les finales -re, -le, précédées de consonne (par ex. dans quatre, 
gable) se prononcent, dans le débit de la conversation soignée, avec r et 
/ syllabiques; au contraire, dans le débit familier, la liquide se désonorise, 
perd sa valeur syllabique et se prononce trés légérement ou se perd 
(kat, sab). Dans d’autres cas, de vieilles prononciations se maintien- 
nent dans la conversation soignée, 4 cété des prononciations nouvelles 
qui ont fini par y pénétrer du débit familier. Ainsi par ex. on peut 
encore entendre les mots du type autonome, roseau, avec l’ancien o fermé 
et long. Certaines personnes conservent encore, dans la conversation 
soignée, la durée longue de é ouvert dans fidéle, etc. Dans maison, ai- 
mable, etc. le e atone (ai) est actuellement fermé; mais dans la prononcia- 
tion soignée, on peut encore entendre un é ouvert, et les voyelles i, ot, @ 
s’ entendent parfois encore longues; cette vieille prononciation se con- 
serve également grace a la graphie. I] faut mettre en garde contre 
la tendance a modeler la prononciation d’aprés l’orthographe, par ex. 
che(p) tel, ou il est cependant certain que la nouvelle prononciation avec 
p Yemportera dans peu de temps, ou pour les consonnes géminées. On 
entend trop souvent les consonnes doubles, par ex.dans sommet, attendre, 
accabler; c’est un snobisme que la bonne prononciation est loin d’ad- 
mettre. 


Sous l’influence de l’orthographe, on entend également, toujours 
chez des gens qui veulent trop bien parler, un o fermé dans mawvais, 
augmenter, etc. De plus en plus on croit bien parler en prononcant un 
é ouvert dans quai ou je vais; le g final dans legs (lé), etc. Certains 
prétendent distinguer entre les finales -ait et -et, entre coq et coque, 
etc. Mais la langue ne craint pas l’homonymie, par ex. ver, vert, vers, 
vair, verre; saint, ceint, sein, cing, seing, etc. 


‘vi) Les six étages. 

“On le voit,” dit Bally. “les habitudes phonétiques des individus 
évoquent les milieux auxquels ils appartiennent; la prononciation est 
une sorte d’étiquette sociale. . . Mais il arrive au méme individu de 
prononcer sa langue maternelle de plusieurs maniéres. . . le plus 
souvent on le fait instinctivement.” 


C’est ainsi qu’on peut distinguer, dans la prononciation de Paris, 
au moins six étages :— 


1. prononciation de théatre (de la diction) ; 

2. prononciation solennelle (du discours) ; 

3. prononciation de la conversation soignée et de la lecture 
normale; 

4. prononciation de la conversation familiére; 

5. prononciation populaire; 

6. prononciations argotiques. 


Les personnes appartenant 4a la classe cultivée, oscillent constam- 
ment, suivant les circonstances, entre les deux étages du milieu. Lorsqu’il 
le faut, elles adoptent le débit de la conférence. I] peut encore leur 
arriver, dans certaines circonstances, de descendre & |’étage du parler 
populaire. Et cela se passe instinctivement. 
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Toujours est-il que le meilleur conseil pour un étranger ou un 
provincial, est de s’habituer d’abord 4 la prononciation soignée, dé- 
barrassée des archaismes excessifs et des prononciations trop récentes, 
celle des milieux cultivés de Paris. Néanmoins, il est indispensable 
a’indiquer, au fur et & mesure des faits étudiés, les différences qui 
existent entre cette base, choisie pour modéle, et l’étage immédiate- 
ment inférieur d’une part et, d’autre part, les deux étages supérieurs. 

En effet, comme nous |’avons vu, la prononciation elle-méme est 
loin d’étre fixée. <A l’époque moderne, son évolution est sensiblement 
freinée par l’école, par la radio, et par d’autres institutions, mais 
malgré tout, elle continue a se renouveler, renouvellement qui vient 
d’habitude d’en bas. (Seule, parait-il, la prononciation de théatre 
reste archaique et artificielle.) Une autre source de changements 
est l’influence de |’orthographe et les innovations savantes. 

Les deux sortes de tendances travaillent actuellement le parler 
des milieux cultivés; ses deux nuances, soignée et familiére, en sont 
atteintes. Sans doute ces innovations l’emporteront-elles un jour, 
dans beaucoup de cas. Mais tant que la langue est en plein devenir, 
la prudence s’impose. Tout art consiste a savoir freiner les excés 
et &4 admettre en méme temps ce qui est définitivement entré dans 
l'usage. C’est une tache délicate d’interroger constamment l’usage, 
d’autant plus que, dans le domaine de la prononciation, il faut tenir 
compte de deux usages au moins: usage soigné et usage familier. C’est 
la seule méthode Aa suivre, si l’on veut éviter d’étre dogmatique et de 
présenter comme modéle une prononciation artificielle qui, en réalité, 
n’existe nulle part. Certes, il existe des flottements méme dans la 
bonne prononciation parisienne, et on aurait tort de réprouver les 
indécisions du bon usage.’ 


1, Le sujet des divers aspects de la prononciation parisienne a fait l’objet 
de plusieurs conférences données par M. Georges Straka & la Faculté des 
Lettres de Strasbourg on 1952, conférences dont je me suis largement inspiré. 
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DES JEUX POUR LE CERCLE FRANCAIS 
MADELEINE DOYON 
Archives de Folklore, Université Laval, Québec 

EVELYN revient d’un séjour de deux mois dans la Province de Québec. 
Sous la caresse du soleil laurentien, elle a vécu au rythme de la vie 
d’une famille canadienne-francaise. “Comme elle a di s’emméter!” 
chuchotent Ann et Barbara, “pensez donc! étudier une langue 
étrangére pendant les vacances!” — “Détrompez-vous, mes amies; 
Evelyn s’est fort amusée, au contraire.” 

La famille québécoise, ot elle se trouvait, en était une de sept 
enfants. L’ainée, Marguerite, Agée de 12 ans, consciente de son réle 
d’hétesse, s’ingéniait chaque aprés-midi 4 inscrire au programme, de 
nouveaux jeux qui obligeaient Evelyn a récapituler tout le vocabulaire 
francais appris le matin méme. I! y eut d’abord le jeu des adjectifs. 
On le joua sur la gréve, un jour le soleil s’amusait a colorer les dos 
des enfants 4 demi ensevelis dans le sable fin. Imaginez un instant la 
scene. 

Marguerite, aprés avoir donné une minute a chacun pour penser 
au plus grand nombre d’adjectifs qu’il connaft, laisse échapper la 
phrase suivante que les enfants se passent a tour de role: 


La mer est .. . calme, 

La mer est . . . profonde, 

La mer est... étendue, 

La mer est . . . immense, etc., 


ou encore, selon l’inspiration du moment: 


Le canot de mon oncle est . . . long, 

Le canot de mon oncle est .. . gris, 

Le canot de mon oncle est . . . neuf, 

Le canot de mon oncle est . . . brisé, etc., 
ou bien: 

La culotte de Pierrot est . . . courte, 

La culotte de Pierrot est... large, 

La culotte de Pierrot est ... brune, 

La culotte de Pierrot est . .. fraiche, etc. 


Un joueur hésite-t-il? I] est immédiatement mis hors du jeu. 
Oh! mais quels sont ces cris soudains? C’est Claude, le bébé de 
trois ans, qui vient de tomber tout de son long. Il a frappé son petit 
bout de nez contre un misérable caillou. Hurlements. On s’attroupe. 
Evelyn réclame cette fois le soin de calmer le petit. Elle l’améne dans 
le canot, le glisse sur ses genoux, et le fait sauter en cadence, en 
disant: 
A Paris, a Paris, 
Sur la queue d’un’ p’tit’ souris, 


A Rouen, 4 Rouen, 
Sur la queue d’un p’tit ch’val blanc, 


A Versailles, 4 Versailles, 
Sur la queue d’un’ p’tit’ vach’ caille, 
A Québec, a4 Québec, 
Sur la queue d’un p’tit’ belette, 
A cheval, & cheval, 
Sur la queue d’un orignal, 
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V’la I’ p’tit trot, v’la I’p’tit trot, 

V’'la I’ p’tit galop, v’la l’gros galop, 

P’tit galop, p’tit galop, 

Gros galop, gros galop, gros galop! 
Et le gros galop s’accompagne d’un grand éclat de rire; Bébé est 
littéralement consolé. I] a oublié. sa chute. 

Evelyn aimait bien le jeu de oui et non, particuliérement les jours de 
pluie ot l’on doit rester 4 la maison. Magnifique occasion d’éprouver 
son vocabulaire. On identifie les meubles, ses compagnons de jeu, etc. 
C’est une sorte de devinette. Voyez. 

Evelyn quitte la salle pendant que le reste du groupe choisit un 
objet dans cette salle, puis elle revient et pose des questions 4 chaque 
joueur pour deviner l’objet: 


Est-ce petit? Oui ... Non. 
Est-ce haut? Oui ... Non. 
Est-ce long? Oui... « . Hom 
Est-ce devant moi? Oui... Non. 
Est-ce derriére moi? Oui... Non. 
Est-ce sous la table? Oui... Non. 


Est-ce prés de la fenétre? 
—Oui, c’est prés de la fenétre. 
—Oh! c’est la chaise de Bébé. 
—tTrés bien. Maintenant, c’est 4 un autre enfant de sortir. 
—Mais qui choisirons-nous? 

Les enfants, soucieux de justice, se comptent pour désigner celui 
qui doit sortir. Evelyn frappe tour a tour la poitrine des camarades en 
récitant une formule, aujourd’hui assez dénuée de sens. La derniére 
syllabe de la formule indique le joueur qu’il faut éliminer. On recom- 
mence jusqu’é ce qu’il ne reste plus le “chat.” Ces formules appar- 
tiennent au folklore et sont variées. Par exemple, la comptine sera, un 
jour: 

Un—deux—trois, 
J’m’en—vais—au—bois, 
Quatre—cinq—six, 
Pour—cueillir—des—c’rises, 
Sept—huit—neuf, 
Mon—panier—est—plein—d’oeufs, 
Dix—onze—douze, 
Les—pommes—sont—toutes—rouges ; 
le lendemain: 
Un—deux—troit—quatre—patates, 
La—p’tite—vache—a—mal—aux—pattes, 
Ti—rons—la—par—la—queue, 
Ca—la—ren—dra—mieux ; 
ou encore: 
C’est—au—jour—d’hui—la—Saint—Lam—bert, 
Qui—laisse—sa—place—la—perd ; 
C’est—au—jour—d’hui—la Saint—Lau—rent, 
Qui—perd—sa—place—la—re—prend. 
Le sort vient de désigner Charles pour faire le “chat”. Cela ]’ennuie 
beaucoup. Pour le décider & remplir son réle, Marguerite met de cété 
le jeu de signalement de la personne, qu’elle se proposait d’expliquer, 
parce qu’il offre trop de ressemblance avec celui du oui et non: II faut 
questionner ainsi: 
Est-ce un garcon ou une fille? 
De quelle couleur est le veston? 
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Porte-t-il un gilet? 
Quelle est la couleur de ses yeux?, etc., 
et elle annonce a la place: Loup, y es-tu? Charles, en l’occurence “le 
loup,” va se placer dans un coin de la piéce. Les autres se disposent en 
cercle et, la main dans la main, dansent en rond et chantent: 
Promenons-nous dans le bois, 
Pendant que le loup n’y est pas. 
La troupe s’arréte et parle: 
Loup, y es-tu? 
Le Loup répond: 
Je suis & me reposer. 
La ronde reprend: 
Promenons-nous dans le bois, 
Pendant que le loup n’y est pas. 
Nouvel arrét parlé: 
Loup, y es-tu? 
Le Loup: 
Je suis & mettre mes souliers, 
On recommence la ronde, et le Loup répond a chaque arrét: 
Je suis & me faire la barbe, 
Je suis & me peigner les cheveux, etc. 
puis, 
Je suis prét a vous dévorer! 

A ces mots, Charles, qui fait le Loup, part subitement a la pour- 
suite des joueurs qui se dispersent en courant. Le jeu cesse lorsque le 
Loup les a tous “dévorés.” 

Evelyn aimait particuliérement 4 danser en scandant le rythme de 
Savez-vous planter les choux. Oui, elle les plantait, les choux! en accom- 
pagnant chaque couplet de gestes appropriés, avec ses doigts, ses 
mains, son nez... 

1 

Savez-vous planter les choux, 

A la mode (bis) de chez nous. 
2 

On les plante avec les doigts, 

A la mode (bis) des Chinois. 
3 

On les plante avec les mains, 

A la mode (bis) des Romains. 
4 

On les plante avec le nez, 

A la mode (bis) des pygmées. 
5 


On les plante avec les genoux, 
A la mode (bis) de chez nous. 


Une ronde qu’Evelyn n’oubliera jamais, c’est la ronde de la voitte des 
feuilles, dansée un jour par tous les enfants du voisinage qui s’étaient 
rassemblés chez Marguerite pour féter son anniversaire de naissance. Oh! 
ils étaient bien vingt-cing! II leur fallut d’abord courir dans les prairies 
pour y cueillir la marguerite et d’autres fleurs sauvages a tige flexible. 
Puis, ils tressérent des guirlandes longues de trois pieds environ.Voici 
la ronde. 

Une moitié des joueurs se disposent en deux cercles concentriques 
distancés de trois pieds. 

Les enfants du cercle intérier tournent le dos au centre et font 
chacun vis-a-vis & un camarade qui tient un bout de la guirlande. 
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Chaque vis-a-vis prend l’autre bout et les deux enfants accouplés 
lévent les bras tenant l’arceau de feuillage pour faire la voiite au 
signal donné. Naturellement, les enfants du grand cercle sont plus 
espacés que ceux de |’intérieur. 

Les autres enfants, se donnant la main, forment une chaine qui 
passera sous la voite; ils se courberont pour ne pas la toucher. 

Au signal convenu, les bras se lévent, la chaine avance et tous 
chantent une ronde, par exemple: “Nous n’irons plus au bois... ” 

Aprés chaque couplet, on intervertit les réles: les enfants de la 
voate forment la chaine et vice-versa. 


Nous n’irons plus au bois, les lauriers sont coupés. 
La belle que voila, la lairons-nous danser? 

Entrez dans la danse, voyez comme on danse, 
Sautez, dansez, embrassez qui vous voudrez. 


La belle que voila, la lairons-nous danser? 

Mais les lauriers du bois, les lairons-nous faner? 
Entrez dans la danse, voyez comme on danse, 
Sautez, dansez, embrassez qui vous voudrez. 


Mais les lauriers du bois, les lairons-nous faner? 
Non. Chacune a son tour ira les ramasser. 
Entrez dans la danse, voyez comme on danse, 
Sautez, dansez, embrassez qui vous voudrez. 


A la fin de l’été, Evelyn chantait, jouait, parlait, et méme révait . . 
en francais! Et elle réve encore . . . Elle réve & ses amis qu’elle veut 
revoir ]’été prochain, aux vieux airs et aux rondes traditionnelles qui 
entrainent & l’optimisme et & la bonne humeur. II lui en reste tant & 
apprendre! 


*Lairons pour laisserons; ancienne forme du verbe laisser. 


—Reprinted from Tuer Scnoo,, 1948, with the permission of the author. 
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FRENCH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
by Lottie Hammond 
(continued from the Spring Number) 


The following quotations are from the Report already mentioned above, 
of the Conference held in December of 1953 under the auspices of the 
the American Modern Language Teachers’ Association, to study questions 
most frequently asked about “this rapidly growing movement in American 
Education”. This Conference was attended by a number of outstanding 
educators, and the Report deals with many phases of the problem, such as 
the value of foreign language study to the child and to society, the best age 
to begin, the amount of time necessary, the means of training the ordinary 
classroom teacher for it, the content of the course, the best means of getting 
it started in communities, and many other related problems. These quota- 
tions are limited because of lack of space, but this Report may be had for 
the asking if you write to the Modern Language Teachers’ Association, 
6 Washington Square North, New York 3. 


We know moreover that the introduction of a second language at the 
beginning of the elementary-school program exercises the language-learning 
capacity of children when the capacity to understand and speak a foreign 
language is at its highest. Learning a language at this age is therefore not 
a chore but a joy, increasing the children’s appetite for learning more. By 
releasing greater powers of self-expression than have formerly been tapped, 
the learning of a second language contributes to the general learning process 
of the child, whose pride and pleasure are fortified by his new sense of 
accomplishment. In fact, it has been noted with surprising frequency that 
even children who learn very slowly are stimulated by contact with a second 
language. The confidence gained through success in a foreign language 
often produces better performance in other areas as well. 


The younger the child, the easier his acquisition of a new language. 

The values of foreign language study in the fields of art, music, the 
dance, drama, and the language arts are apparent. The opportunity to learn 
numbers and to review in the foreign language the simplest operations 
learned in arithmetic is just as obvious. The second language can be an 
element of enrichment and support for many parts of the curriculum. 

The evidence of numerous experimental programs (Brooklyn, Carlsbad, 
Cleveland, El Paso) shows that a child, having mastered at the age of five 
the basic aural and oral skills of his native language. is ideally equipped 
to begin learning these same skills in a second language. The younger the 
child, the easier his acquisition of a new language: his ear is attuned to 
intonations, accents, and pronunciations, and his tongue imitates foreign 
language sounds with effortless flexibility and with none of the self-con- 
sciousness that is such a handicap at a later age. Both common sense and 
the observations of neurologists, psychiatists, and language researchers 
indicate that the years from five to ten are the best years for children to 
learn to understand and to speak a foreign language.” 


How can elementary teachers without foreign language facilities be 
trained to teach foreign languages? 

An in-service workshop sponsored by the local school system is probably 
the best solution. Through such workshops or through courses at a nearby 
college, available throughout the year and offering functional training in 
foreign languages and in methods of teaching them, teachers can get the 
needed training. Their own study should be of the aural-oral type that they 
will use in their training. They may also be able to get advice and help 
from directors of foreign languages, supervisors, or consultants in the local 
school system, or from foreign language teachers in nearby colleges. 
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How can future elementary-school teachers receive foreign-language 
training ? 

“The training can be obtained in teachers colleges or in schools of 
education working in conjunction with university foreign language depart- 
ments. Addition of foreign language courses to the course of study for 
elementary-school teachers presents to administrators in teacher-training 
institutions a problem that they must consider in relation to other areas of 
study, since some courses have by legislative act become an established 
part of the program and are required for teacher certification. Members 
of the foreign language staff of an institution and those in charge of the 
preparation of elementary-school teachers should work together on this 
problem. One obvious place for the introduction of foreign language train- 
ing is the materials-and-methods laboratory in the language arts. 

In some universities a major in foreign languages is available as an 
elective course to prospective elementary-school teachers. Such majors will 
be more widely offered and elected when there is assurance of the local 
need for an elementary-school foreign language program, an assurance that 
can best come from local school systems.” 


U. S. Public Schools begin languages too late 

“Agreement among United Nations language experts meeting in Ceylon 
that United States public schools start teaching languages too late should 
attract the attention of most school officials, including our own. The need 
for Americans with genuine ability to speak, read and write F'Ls is increasing 
daily, and it is one that our schools should be seeking harder to meet. Intro- 
duction of grammar school courses in French, Spanish and other languages 
could go a long way to this end, and might well be considered seriously by 
all public school authorities.”—Editorial in the Philadelphia “Inquirer”, 2nd. 
September 1953. 


Testimony of Dr. Penfield, Director of Neurological Institute, Montreal. 

“There is an age when the child has a remarks ‘le capacity to utilize these 
areas [of the cerebral cortex] for the learning of language, a time when 
several languages can be learned simultaneiusly as easily as one language. 
Later, with the appearance of capacity for reason and for abstract thinking, 
this early ability is largely lost. One who is mindful of the changing phy- 
siology of the human brain might marvel at educational curricula. Why 
should foreign languages (dead or alive) make their first appearance long 
after a boy or girl has lost full capacity for language learning ?”—Dr. Wilden 
Penfield, Director of the Montreal Neurological Institute, in an address before 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 11 February 1953. 

_ “*To everything there is a reason and a time to every purpose under 
heaven.’ Educators, before all others, must realize that this is particularly 
true of the ‘organ of the mind.’ Physiological evolution causes it to special- 
ize in the learning of language before the ages of 10 to 14. After that 
gradually, inevitably, it seems to become rigid, slow, less receptive. In 
regard to this function, it is soon senescent. But it is ready for life’s fulfill- 
ment in other directions, ready for reasoning, self-discipline, understanding, 
even wisdom.”—Wilden Penfield, A consideration of the Neurophysiological 
Mechanisms of Speech and Some Educational Consequences,” Proceedings of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, LXXXII (1953), 201-214). 


Comments on Dr. Penfield’s statements. 

a. “I heartily agree with his point of view about exposing children to 
languages as early as possible, for there can be no doubt that children have 
the greatest capacity for learning languages between the ages of five and 
fifteen.”—Dr. John F, Fulton, Sterling Professoor of the History of Medicine, 
Yale School of Medicine, 26 March 1953. 
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b. “I agree wholeheartedly with Dr. Penfield’s thesis that children can 
learn languages much more easily between two and ten than later. I also 
agree that language learning should be by ear and motivated by important 
personal relationship. I, too, have marvelled at the stupidity of preparatory 
school curricula that teach grammar, syntax and translation and thus inhibit 
the acquiring of an ability to understand and speak a language.”—Dr. Stanley 
Cobb, Bullard Professor of Neuropathology in the Harvard Medical School 
and Psychiatrist-in-chief of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 24 March 
1953. 


ec. “It may be questionable whether there is ‘a time when several lan- 
guages can be learned simultaneously as easily as one language’; but there 
can be no doubt that the most favorable time to begin to learn a second 
language is in the pre-adolescent period. A child who has learned a second 
language ‘naturally’ at this age is prepared to acquire additional languages 
in later life with much greater facility. . . ._—Dr. C. Judson Herrick, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Neorology, University of Chicago, 28 March 1953. 


“One language opens more than the gate to a country’s people, their 
history and their literature. It opens the mind to the world through the 
gate of that one language ... I should like to see languages taught in our 
schools much earlier than they are.”—Pearl Buck, 25 October 1952. 


“It is a psychological fact that young children learn new languages easily 
and idiomatically. In learning to speak without accent they excel their 
parents because their speech habits are not rigidly formed. If, therefore, 
easy and natural communication is one of the principal aims of language 
instruction, there is good reason to begin the study of a new tongue at an 
early age. And there is no convincing evidence to show that under proper 
conditions the learning of another language interferes with the further re- 
finement of one’s own or causes other psychological disturbances. Moreover, 
the early beginning of a new language has the obvious advantage of affording 
a longer period of later schooling during which the child can perfect his 
speaking and reading habits. At present many youth begin the study of 
foreign languages so late that with all their other academic obligations there 
is not time to gain an actual working facility in the new tongue. And there 
is the further advantage in an early start that those students who have real 
ability and interest in language study can undertake a second foreign 
language before the end of their formal schooling if they wish to do so.” 
—Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 3 May 1952. 


READERS: If you have any further arguments for or against the introduction of foreign 
language study into our Elementary schools, please communicate with Miss Lottie Hammond, 
The High School, Port Hope, Ontario. 


ONTARIO MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE FOR 1954-1955 


Ch. Robert W. Torrens, University of Western Ontario 
Samuel Stubbs, South Collegiate, London 
William Kieser, Medway High School, Arva 
Antoinette Gilles, Central Collegiate, London 
Margaret Fallona, Beal Technical Institute, London 
Ottes Brandon, Sir Adam Beck Collegiate, London 
Sister Julia, Catholic Central Collegiate, London 
Ian McMillan, Central Collegiate, London 
Herbert K. Kalbfleisch, University of Western Ontario 
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PROBLEMS IN GRADE XIII FRENCH 
J. J. McKerrow, Etobicoke H. S. 


I. The Course 

The French Composition course, Cours Moyen, Part II, Lessons 1- 
12, requires, conservatively, 15 weeks. In addition, the subjunctive mood, 
Lessons 25, 26, 27, 28, in Part I, must be reviewed. This review, in most 
cases, entails, in actual practice, teaching once more the substance of those 
lessons. Dictation must be stressed, and dictation requires a good deal of 
time. There must be some practice in conversation. Free composition 
demands time. There must be constant drill on verbs. 

The French Authors Course (1953-54) consists of French Short Stories 
—122 pages. At two pages a day, ten weeks are required—and this is no mean 
achievement, considering that there must be oral practice, vocabulary work, 
written exercises, prose translations. 

In a cumulative subject like French, the month of May should be devoted 
to review. Most French teachers would probably be thankful even for two 
weeks at the end. 

We have approximately thirty weeks for teaching; since allowances must 
be made for examinations at Christmas and Easter. Yet in the modern high 
school many periods are lost because of sports, assemblies, and miscellaneous 
reasons too numerous to mention, and almost always impossible to foresee. 
I am not necessarily inveighing against the reasons for these lost periods. 
They may be most worthy. They are certainly a part of our school life. I 
should not like many readers to think that our problems could be solved by 
<liminating foot-ball, special speakers, awards’ days, regional conferences, 
fire drills and so on. But I must emphasize the hard, practical fact that our 
meagre teaching time is frequently interrupted. 

I submit, therefore, that there is a serious discrepancy between the weight 
of work and the teaching time available. 

Il. The Students 

We have all kinds of students in our Grade XIII work. Some are going to 
University. Of that number only a very few will enter the course in Modern 
Languages. Others are preparing for the General Course, Science, Medicine. 
There are those who are not going to higher education at all, but who simply 
want to earn a Grade XIII certificate. And there are those who are not 
going on to higher education, but who want someone to give them a Grade 
XIII certificate. The French course is the same for all, difficult enough for 
language students, insurmountable, with its accumulation of five years’ work, 
for the less serious students. 

The latter are never difficult to single out, even from the opening day 
of school. Even that difficulty can be eliminated by glancing over the 
preceding June’s Grade XII promotion list. More and more mediocre students 
are surviving the Grade XII examinations with 50%, which is just not good 
enough in a cumulative subject like French; yet only a certain percentage can 
be failed in Grade XII. The Grade XIII teacher must work harder than ever 
to maintain a standard. The mediocre student, however, tends to work at 
his Grade XII speed. He is doomed to failure from the first day, largely 
because of his lack of background, and the impossibility of the teacher’s 
being able to improve that background by drill and review. The weight of 
work in Upper School French demands all the time available. 

Such a student is content to let the responsibility for his progress devolve 
upon the teacher — an iniquitous modern tendency that is destroying the 
studen’s independence of mind, not to mention the teacher’s. He has his 
social activities, television, and week-end job in a store. Only the better 
students study over the week-end. And in Grade XIII, if success is desired, 
there can be no such thing as a five-day week. 
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In the light of all this, I am drawn again to the conclusion that our 
course is overloaded. If we concentrated on teaching the essentials thorough- 
ly, the overall result would be better. If a Grade XII French student knew 
his work thoroughly, he would know more than the majority of the Grade 
XIII crop. But he doesn’t. It is rather a rare thing for the average student 
todo something right in French. And as long as the tendency to blame 
the teacher and the school continues, the situation will get worse. Students, 
and parents, have a major responsibility that no one can usurp. 


Ill. Results 

Of course, no matter what the quality of the students who get into 
Grade XIII classes, no matter what the length and difficulty of the course, 
everybody expects results when the departmental examinations come around. 
Students, parents, the community at large, boards of education, inspectors, 
principals—all scrutinize the Upper School results. Poor results mitigate 
the popularity of the subject and the teacher; and the teacher of Grade 
XIII is therefore subject to many pressures. Too often it is French that holds 
the student back. Is it not true that the French results are not only general- 
ly thought to be the wor'st, but are indeed so? I am thinking here not merely 
of credits, but of honours. Discouraging to the student, frustrating to the 
teacher, this annual toll in the departmental examinations in French contri- 
butes very little to the achievement of our aims 

Certain parts of the paper are done badly year after year—free com- 
position, for instance. The student is asked to write a composition of 120 
odd words. If he is lucky, he will have 15 minutes to devote to this question. 
Up until 1953, he was obliged to write on one specific topic—no choice. On 
the Upper School English Composition examination, the student has about an 
hour and a half to devote to his essay—about two pages, or 300-500 words. 
He has a choice of eight topics or so. He also has two periods a week of 
English Composition throughout the year. If free composition in French is 
valuable, would it not be sensible to provide the time in which to teach it? 
The same applies to dictation—very valuable, no time for practice. 

Well, there are some of our problems. They are not new. Nor are 
articles like this new. On the contrary, the arguments set down here are as 
old and worn as they are ineffectual. They aye convincing only to those who 
are already convinced—the teacher of Grade XIII French. The remedy is as 
simple as it is impossible of attainment. Cut the Grade XIII course to man- 
ageable proportions and allow time for the consolidation of the previous four 
year’s work. Yet the prescription for 1954-55, so far from moving in this 
direction, represents a considerable lengthening of the course. 


GERMAN REALIA 
Calendars—TWA, 80 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Correspondents—German Section, International Service C.B.C.,Box 6000, 
Montreal. 
Film—Brandon Films, Dept. G, 200 West 57th St., N.Y. 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division, 1312 W. Johnson St., Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Internation Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4, III. 
Film Division, World News Service, 56% Adelaide St. E., Toronto. 
Filmstrips and Slides 
Filmette, 700 Riverside Drive, New York. 
Carl Shurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, 
Penna. 
Hubert E. Budek, 55 Poplar Ave., Hackensack, New Jersey. 
American Museum of Natural History, Central Park at 79th, New 
York. 
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Outstanding French Texts for Upper School 


REVIEW AND PROGRESS IN FRENCH 


An unusually good Grammar for Grade XIII. Already adopted 
in 125 colleges, including many universities. $2.90 


LES DIEUX ONT SOIF 
By Anatole France. Edited by Lawrence Lee, and Earl G. Mellor. 
‘A fascinating masterpiece; the illustrations are superb.”—D. M. 
Gilbert, Albion College. Supplementary reading. $2.75 


VINGT CONTES DIVERS 
Stories by Daudet, Erckmann-Chatrian, Sée, Coppée, de Maupas- 
sant, Mérimée, Lemaitre, Balzac, Theuriet, and Gautier. Excellent 
stories, exercises, readability and price. Supplementary reading. $1.95 


NOUVELLES LECTURES FRANCAISES 


Anecdotes, stories, and a three-act comedy by France, Mille, 
Daudet, Erckmann-Chatrian and Puget. Questions in simple, colloquial 
French, extensive footnotes. Supplementary reading. $2.50 


The Ryerson Press 





Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey, Chicago, IIl. 
Stillfilm Inc., 171 So. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Eye Gate House Inc., 3830 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Maps and Posters 
Dennoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 
German Tourist Information Office, 1176 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal. 
German Canadian Trade Promotion Company, Bay St., Toronto. 
Songbooks—“Neue Alte Lieder’—Herbert H. J. Peisel, Treasurer, A.A.T.G., 
Department of Germanic Languages, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 
“Neues Deutsches Liederbuch’—D. C. Heath and Co. 
Records—RCA Victor, 1140 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Sniderman’s Music Hall, 714 College St., Tornto. 
Newspapers and Periodicals 
Torontoer Zeitung, T. Z. Publishing Co., 697 Bay St., Toronto. 
Der Nordwesten, 295 Market Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
Jugendpost, 237-39 Andrews St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Monatshefte, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Wm. Dawson Subscription Ltd., 587 Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto. 
Reference Books and Pamphlets 
“In deutschen Landen”—Von Hofe and Marcuse, Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
“Germany—2000 Years”—Kurt Reichardt, Bruce Publishing Co. 
Language Leaflets—Modern Language Journal, 7144 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
“A Pocket Guide to Germany”—Armed Forces Information and 
Education Division. Secretary of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


DAVID ELDER, Burlington H. S. 
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REVIEW EXERCISES FOR GRADE XIII SPANISH AUTHORS 
By J. H. Parker 
Zalacain el aventurero (Libro primero, pages 3-31) 


A. Contéstese en espafol con oraciones completas a las preguntas siguientes: 
Capitulo primero: 
1. jEn qué regién de Espana nacié Martin Zalacain? 

Describase el caserio viejo. 

i Qué significa la frase latino: “Post funera virtus vivit”? 

i. Cémo result6é Martin a pesar de herencia y ambiente? 

i Qué le alejaba a Martin de la escuela? 

~ Por qué pertenecia Martin a las hordas barbaras? 

Discitase lo partinente de la comparacién entre Martin y un pato 

emapeliade por una gallina. 


A aap wr 


Capitulo segundo: 
1. Describase al viejo Tellagorri. 
2 ;En qué dia le tomé a Martin bajo su proteccién? 
8. jzA quiénes odiaba Marqués? 
4. Por qué no queria Tellagorri vender su huertecillo? 
5. ¢Cual era “toda la ciencia” de Tellagorri? 
6. ~Qué quiere decir: “pescar al martillo.” 
7. j%Por qué nunca empleaba Tellagorri la dinamita? 
8. jzInvitaba Tellagorri a Martin a acompafarle a todas partes? 
9. %Qué le inclinaba a Martin a la filosofia y al robo? 
10. Por qué llevé Tellagorri a Martin al cementerio? 
11. j%Qué dos lenguas empleaba Tellagorri a veces? 
Capitulo tercero: 
1. zSiguieron teniendo los Ohandos la preponderancia absoluta que 
habian tenido en tiempo remoto? 
i Cuadntos tilos se levantaban en el jardin de la casa de Ohando? 
Describase el escudo de los fundadores de la casa. 
i Que influencia tenian sobre Carlos sus pasiones violentas? 
Hagase el contraste entre Carlos y Catalina. 
i, Adénde pensaba ir Martin en vez de asistir a la escuela? 
i Por qué iban Catalina y otras chicas al campo santo? 
i Era agradable el tiempo durante la primavera y el verano? 
apitulo cuarto: 
i Por qué se llev6 a casa Tellagorri a sus sobrinos? 
i, Por qué no continué Martin sus estudios? 
i De qué manera empezaba éste a hablar francés? 
i En qué juego se distinguia Martin? 
i Por qué consideré el pueblo entero a Martin como un héroe cuando 
— con los jabalies? 
i Qué significa: “De casta le viene al galgo’”’? 
7. jHabia de ir Martin a la guerra de soldado? 
i Qué dejé Tellagorri en un calcetin, al morir? 
Capitulo quinto: 
i Por qué fué Martin varias veces a casa de Ohando? 
iPor qué seguia Catalina sahlandole de tu? 
i Por qué dejé6 Martin de presentarse en casa de Ohando? 
i Qué significa la palabra “zurdo’’? 
Dense cuatro caracteristicas que tenia Bautista Urbide. 
i Qué quirere decir: “La montafia iba a pelear contra la llanura’”’? 
Describase el juego de pelota entre Martin y Carlos. 
Digase algo sobre el sentido deportivo (sportsmanship) de Carlos. 
i Port qué habia negocios de contrabanda en esa regién? 
i Cémo encontré Bautista el dinero necesario par casarse con Ignacia? 
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11. ;Cémo pudo comprobar Carlos que Ignacia se inclinaba definitiva- 
mente del lado de Bautista? 
12. En qué pais estaba Zaro? 


Capitulo sexto: 

1. jEran muy importantes para Martin las classificaciones y les cate- 
gorias sociales? 

2. ¢% Qué ocasién de venganza perdié Carlos? 

3. ¢%Por qué no opté por cartuchos con bala? 

4. Digase de otro modo en espajiol: “se enteré de”. 

5. %Por qué se paseaba Martin vendado por el pueblo? 

6. %Qué iba Carlos a hacer en Ofiate? 
B. Cépiense las frases siguientes, escribiendo los verbos en tiempo presente. 
Expliquese el empleo del subjuntivo o indicativo. 

1. No habia rincén del pueblo que Martin no conociera. (page 4, line 29) 

2. Al anochecer, solia decirle, cuando él iba a perorar al parlamento de 
casa de Arcale .... (10, 17) 

3. Se distinguia también como jugador de pelota y era uno de los 
primeros en el trinquete. (17,20) 

4. en cambio, desanimado, no tiraba una pelota que no fuese falta. (21,19) 

5. Se cerré la ventana del cuarto de Catalina, y en el mismo momento 
Carlos se llevé la mano a la frente y pens6é con rabia en la magnifica ocasi6én 
perdida. (29, 24) 
C. Dividanse en silabas las palabras siguientes: 

escuela, Tellagorri, blanqueaba, cuchicheo, jabalies. 


D. Complétense las frases siguientes: 


1. Su abandono le obligaba ... formarse sus ideas espontaneamente. 
(5, 2) 
2. Asi hay ... ser, decia Tellagorri. Hay .... estar firmes, 


siempre firmes. (11, 18) 

3. Dona Agueda esteba dominada constantemente en las coestiones de 
la casa ... alguna criada antigua. (13, 7) 

4. Qué tal, Martin?, le decia Catalina. ... , cantestaba él rudamente. 

(17, 10) 

5. ¢Tecasarias ... ella? —Si tuviera dinero para establecerme, ya 
lo creo. (25, 26) 

6. Ni en aquella noche, . .. en la siguiente, se presenté Martin.. (30,6). 
E. Tradizcase al espanol: 

Martin Zalacain de Urbia, who later was to be called Zalacain the Ad- 
venturer, was born in a poor, old house situated beside the road leading to 
the town. It seemed logical that Martin, like his parents, would not be a 
strong character; nevertheless he turned out to be a resolute and daring 
young fellow. One day he came out victorious in a fist-fight with Carlos, 
the son of the rich and powerful Ohando family. 

Martin’s mother feared that he would become friendly with his great 
uncle Telagorri, whom she did not like. Tellagorri was a confirmed individ- 
ualist and needed the help of no one to live. His constant companion was 
his dog, Marqués, who shared his characteristics and ideas. And Tellagorri, 
taking Martin in hand, taught him all his knowledge. Before dying he 
advised him to go into business, and he told him that he was leaving some 
gold coins hidden in a stocking in his mattress. 

Martin’s sister, Ignacia, and Catalina de Ohando were good friends. And 
it did not seem a crime to Catalina for Martin to pick fruit from the trees 
or run along the town wall. At sixteen years of age the young man boasted 
of being something of a barbarian and earned his living as a stage-driver, 
carrying many articles from France to Spain. 
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On returning for a vacation from his studies in Ofate, Carlos de Ohando 
continued to show his dislike of Martin. In a game of handball, in which 
a good deal of money was bet on both sides, the latter defeated Carlos, which 
caused even more anger and fury in him. 

Bautista Urbide said that he would marry Ignacia if he had enough 
money. Martin promised to give it to him. This being agreed upon, a 
fattering future presented itself to the girl and the marriage took place. One 
night as the offended Carlos was looking out of his window, he saw a man 
climbing down the trunk of a tree close to Catalina’s room. Some nights 
later, having loaded a gun with buckshot, Carlos saw Martin in the garden, 
aimed and fired. After this, Carlos did not dare to go out into the street. 
Fortunately Martin was only wounded in one arm. 

(This series to be continued next issue.) 


REVIEW SENTENCES FOR U.S. FRENCH 
I. WORD ORDER 
Traduisez en francais: 
“There isn’t a suitable place for your tools”, he replied. 
“What does he grow in his garden?” I asked. 
“Our vegetables are growing at random,” she explained. 
“There he is!” her husband whispered. 
“These potatoes are rotten. Let us bury them,” the gardener said to 
his son. 
“You remind me of my old uncle,” I said to him. 
The noise was not loud enough to wake their neighbours, however. 
“Isn’t that bag of potatoes too heavy to carry?” his wife asked him. 
Perhaps your spade is in that shed. 
10. He was a good friend; consequently (therefore) we are going to the 
funeral. 
11. I wonder what our neighbours are doing. 
12. I don’t know what they are doing. 
N.B.—The inverted word order is a (a) after direct speech, (b) in a noun 
clause having a noun subject. 
The Interrogative word order follows aussi (therefore), & peine (hardly) 
and peut-étre (perhaps). 


II. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
. There is a vegetable garden which is always well cultivated. 
. Did the Liévres like the vegetable marrow which the old bachelor 
brought them ? 
. He has just given them a basket of beans which he doesn’t need. 
The man whose shrubs you trimmed last spring was delighted with 
your work. 
. The dishes in which his housekeeper served his meals were sparkling. 
. Give them knives with which they can cut their meat. 
. The people at whose door I knocked were not at home. 
The children among whom I saw her were playing under those fruit 
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trees. 
. Tell me what he was burying at the back of his garden. 
. That’s what makes us like the old fellow. 
I don’t know what interrupted him. 
. Show us what you received at Christmas. 
Let us take what we need and put what is left in the basket. 
. What he is proudest of is his arbour. 
. I shall offer what I can’t use to the Leducs. 
. What his wife has just told him seems to interest him. 


III. HOW TO EXPRESS ‘ONLY’ IN FRENCH 
‘Only’ modifies quoted word or words in each case.) 


Only ‘the announcer’ may speak at the beginning of a radio programme. 
The announcer merely (only) ‘announces’ 
We have only ‘one’ radio at our house. 
She may listen to concerts only ‘at her friend’s house’. 
These listeners heard only ‘the singing’. 
That programme will be broadcast only ‘in the evening’. 
It will not begin until ‘a quarter to nine’. 
They were just (only) ‘amusing themselves’. 
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9. Only ‘a good adventure story’ will interest that audience (auditoire, 

m.). 

10. It oe only ‘an informal address’, 

11. How many good programmes are there this afternoon? There is only 
‘one’, as far as I know (autant que je sache). 

12. Only ‘those who listen closely’ will hear the announcer’s voice. (Il n’y 
a que ceux — .) 

13. How much money have you? Only ‘two dollars’. 


IV. VERBS AND PREPOSITIONS 
a ue ‘is waiting for’ the Spaniard. He has already ‘looked 
or’ him. 
. The inhabitants of this town ‘are asking’ for the prizes which their 
team won, 
The German ‘ordered’ the Swiss to ‘trust’ him. 
The contestants must ‘obey’ the rules. This one ‘obeys’ them. 
‘Have pity on’ me. 6. I ‘doubt’ his strength. 
We ‘congratulate’ him ‘on’ his speed. 
. The cyclist ‘hides’ his bicycle ‘from’ the boys. He hides it from them. 
That man wants ‘to pay’ the hero ten francs ‘for’ his signature 
10. ‘Buy’ a sporting paper ‘from’ that youngster. 
11. ‘Please’ borrow a spade ‘from’ the neighbour. 
12. Have you ‘thought of’ the long distance to be covered? 
13. The result of the races ‘will please’ them. 
14. He ‘told’ his team ‘to’ go to bed early. 
15. One can not ‘take’ this honour ‘from’ him. 
16. The winner was ‘surrounded by’ an enthusiastic crowd. 
17. That will ‘depend on’ the welcome we receive. 
18. You will ‘answer’ these questions in French, of course. 
19. Sometimes these races ‘take place’ in July, sometimes in August. 
20. What do you ‘think of’ the race. What does you brother ‘think of’ it? 


V. THE USES OF ‘DEVOIR’, ‘POUVOIR’, ‘SAVOIR’ 
We are to be there at 6:45 p.m. 
We will have to leave his baggage in the check-room. 
You ought to have seen his baggage in the check-room. 
You ought to have seen the look they gave us. 
They must have found a better hotel. 
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She ought to thank the waiter for it. 

I had to leave early. 

May I have some coffee with cream, please? 

If he had been able to stay, they would have listened to the program. 
Could you persuade him to come? 

They could never understand why he left the United States. 

I may have been there before, but I don’t remember. 

She might have arrived sooner if she had hurried. 

Will you drive me to the station? I want to take the 6 o’clock train. 
They wouldn’t work on Saturday afternoons. 

We should like to find an apartment for rent. 

She can sing, but is unable tonight because of a cold. 

I don’t know what he thinks of it, and I don’t dare ask him. 

Why don’t they stop talking? I don’t know. 


(This series will be continued.) 


FRENCH SIGHT PASSAGES 


I. Lisez les passages suivants et répondez aux questions qui les suivent. 
Ecrivez une phrase compléte pour chaque réponse, excepté (a) 10, 11, 
et (b) 12, 13. 


Grade XII 


(a) Alphonse vaguait tout le long de la journée dans la cour ou sur 


(2) 


(4) 
(2) 


(2) 


(2) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 


(2) 


le quai, et j’observais de ma fenétre son visage barbouillé, sa 

tignasse jaune, sa culotte sans fond et ses savates, qu’il trainait 

dans les ruisseaux. J’aurais bien voulu, moi aussi, marcher en 

liberté dans les ruisseaux. Alphonse hantait les cuisiniéres et gag- 

nait prés d’elles force gifles et quelques vieilles croiites de paté. 

Parfois les palefreniers l’envoyaient puiser 4 la pompe un seau 

d’eau qu’il rapportait fiérement, avec une face cramoisie et la 

langue hors de la bouche. Et je l’enviais. I] n’avait pas comme 

moi des fables de La Fontaine 4 apprendre; il ne craignait pas 

d’étre grondé pour une tache a sa blouse, lui! II] n’était pas tenu 

de dire “bonjour, monsieur! bonjour, madame!” & des personnes 

dont les jours et les soirs, bons ou mauvais, ne ]’intéressaient pas 

du tout; et s’il n’avait pas comme moi une arche de Noé et un 

cheval & mécanique, il jouait & sa fantaisie avec les moineaux qu’il 

attrapait, les chiens errants comme lui, et méme les chevaux de 

l’écurie, jusqu’a ce que le cocher l’envoyat dehors au bout d’un 

balai. Il était libre et hardi. De la cour, son domaine, il me re- 

gardait 4 ma fenétre comme on regarde un oiseau en cage. 

1. Quelle est la raison la plus importante pour laquelle Pierre en- 
viait Alphonse? 

2. Qu’est-ce qu’une cuisiniére? un palefrenier? 

8. Mentionnez (a) quelque chose de désagréable (b) quelque chose 

d’agréable qu’Alphonse recevait des cuisiniéres. 

Quelle commission Alphonse faisait-i] quelquefois pour les pale- 

freniers? 

Comment savez-vous qu’il la trouvait difficile? 

Avec quels animaux Pierre Noziére jouait-il? 

Avec quels animaux jouait Alphonse? 

A quoi sert un balai? 

Comment dit-on en francais: I have a book to read. 

Quel mot dans la derniére phrase est mis en contraste avec 

son domaine? 

11. Exprimez autrement: barbouillé, savates. 


Grade XIII 


a 


SSPre 


_— 


(b) Le chameau est un animal trés laid, et se distingue par la grande 
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bosse qu’il a sur le dos. Il y en a deux espéces. Le chameau 
d’Afrique, qu’on appelle aussi dromadaire, n’a qu’une bosse, mais 
le chameau d’Asie en a deux. II] peut rester trés longtemps sans 
manger ni boire; d’ailleurs il n’est pas difficile: avec un peu d’herbe 
dure et d’eau sale il a tout ce qu’il lui faut pour faire un bon diner. 
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Son caractére n’est pas trés agréable; il y en a méme qui sont 
trés méchants. Une fois un Arabe fut obligé de corriger sa monture. 
L’animal en était furieux et voulait se venger. Son maitre, en re- 
gardant son oeil, vit qu’il avait de mauvaises intentions. 

Alors le soir, il enveloppa sa selle de son manteau, et la posa 
prés de sa tente a l’endroit ov il avait l’habitude de dormir; et lui, 
il alla dormir dans un autre endroit. 

Pendant la nuit le chameau arriva; il s’approcha du manteau, 
puis, comme il croyait que son maitre était dedans, il se mit & se 
rouler dessus pour le tuer. Les batons de la selle se cassérent et le 
chameau était content car il croyait que c’étaient les os de son 
maitre qui craquaient. Il se roula longtemps, puis il partit. 

Le lendemain matin, le maitre apparut. Le chameau fut si 
étonné et si furieux en le voyant qu’il poussa un grand cri et tomba 


mort. 
(2) 1. Dans quels pays trouve-t-on le chameau? 
(2) 2. Qu’est-ce qu’un dromadaire? 
(2) 3. Pourquoi le dromadaire est-il plus utile que le cheval dans le 
désert? 
(2) 4. Expliquez le sens dans ce texte de “il n’est pas difficile”. 
(2) 5. Comment l’Arabe a-t-il compris que le chameau avait de mau- 
vaises intentions? 
(2) 6. Pourquoi le chameau voulait-il se venger? 
(3) 7. Quelle ruse le maitre a-t-i] employée pour tromper le chameau? 
(2) 8. Pourquoi le chameau s’est-il approché du manteau? 
(2) 9. Pourquoi s’est-il roulé dessus? 
(2) 10. Quel effet l’apparition du maitre a-t-il eu sur le chameau? 
(1) 11. Comment dit-on en francais: He wraps his book in paper? 
(4) 12. Quel est le contraire de: laid, sale, content, le lendemain? 
(2) 18. Donnez un synonyme pour: endroit, il se mit a. 


FRENCH DICTATION PASSAGES FOR GRADES XII and XIII 


(a) Pour bien apprendre une langue | il faut aller dans le pays | ot 
elle est parlée. | Voilé pourquoi beaucoup de jeunes Frangais, | désirant 
faire des progrés en anglais, | vont passer leurs vacances en Angleterre. | 
Mais quelle surprise pour eux | & la descente du bateau | lorsqu’ils se trou- 
vent | pour la premiére fois | dans un port anglais! | Tout est si différent! | 
Les uniformes des douaniers | et des agents de police, | l’aspect général de 
la ville, | des maisons, des jardins! | Et tout le monde parle si vite! | Les 
pauvres étudiants se demandent | si jamais ils arriveront | & comprendre 
cette largue si difficile! 

(b) De la fenétre | de sa prison | le poéte | ne peut voir | que les toits 
gris | et le ciel bleu. | Il entend au loin | la rumeur de la ville | et la cloche 
d’une église | qui tinte tristement. | Tout prés, | un oiseau chante | plaintive- 
ment. | Sa douce mélodie | accompagne les pensées | du pauvre prisonnier 
qui, | regrettant sa vie passée, | pleure sa jeunesse perdue | et implore | le 
pardon de Dieu. | 

Value: 20+2=—'10 
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GERMAN SIGHT PASSAGES 


A. Die Schiiler sassen alle im Klassenzimmer und erwarteten den 
Lehrer. Endlich trat der alte, grimliche Mathematiklehrer herein. Er hielt 
sein Buch unter dem Arm; jeder Schiiler hatte seines vor sich auf dem 
Pult. Der Lehrer legte seines auf das Stehpult und fing an zu sprechen. 


“Also, das vorige Mal habe ich Ihnen erklart, was ein Quadrat ist: ein 
gleichseitiges, rechtwinkliges Viereck. Fiir das nachste Mal zeichne mir 
jeder ein Quadrat. Eine Seite Ihres Heftes reicht dazu hin, aber Sie sollen 
es ordentlich und sauber machen.” Das war nun eine verstandige Aufgabe 
und die meisten Knaben lésten dieselbe ganz gut, so dass der Alte wenig 
zu tadeln fand. Zu loben auch nichts, denn er lobte selten. Aber als er 
alle Zeichnungen durchgesehen hatte, sprach er wieder mit seiner knarrenden 
Stimme: “So, fiir morgen teile mir nun jeder das Quadrat in eine Million 
kleiner Quadrate.” Und das war eine unverstindige Aufgabe, denn das 
Wortchen Million spricht sich schneller aus als fiinfundzwanzig, ist aber 
ungeheuer mehr—ist mehr, als mancher sich vorstellen kann. Eine Million 
Quadritlein war viel zu viel, aber das passte dem bosshaften Mathema- 
tiklehrer gerade. 

Um eine Million Quadrate zu erhalten, muss man natiirlich jede Seite 
des grossen Quadrats in tausend gleiche Teile zerlegen, und dann Kreuz—- 
und Querlinien ziehen, was sich nicht leicht tun lasst. Wie die anderen 
Schiller sich aus der Sache gezogen haben, weiss ich nicht. Ein kluger 
Bube sah sofort ein, dass es beim besten Willen unméglich war zu tun, was 
der Lehrer befohlen hatte. Er fasste schnell seinen Entschluss. Er nahm 
ein Pinselchen aus seiner Farbenschachtel, tauchte es in Tinte und strich 
das ganze Quadrat kohlschwarz an. Er legte dann das Blatt in die Sonne. 
Es trocknete und sah prachtig aus. Am niachsten Tag mussten wir alle es 
dem Lehrer zeigen. Als er den Klecks (blot) sah, rief er: “Was soll das 
heissen? Was fiir ein Quadrat ist das?” “Ich habe getan, wie Sie befahlen, 
Herr Professor, aber die Linien kamen zu nahe zusammen; sie sind in 
einander gelaufen.” Der Lehrer strafte den Jungen nicht, und das war 
auch verstandig. 

1. In welcher Klasse geschieht diese Geschichte? 2. Woriiber sprach 
der Lehrer? 3. Ist das die erste Klasse dariiber? 4. Was solien sie tun? 
5. War das eine schwere Aufgabe? 6. Lobte er sie dafiir? 7. War die 
nichste Aufgabe ebenso leicht? 8. Wie gross ist eine Million? 9. Warum 
war die Aufgabe so schwer? 10. Was machte der kluge Schiller? 11. War 
der Lehrer zufrieden, als er es sah? 12. Wie erklarte es der Schiiler? 
18. Warum strafte der Lehrer ihn nicht? 


B. Als ich fiinf Jahre alt war, hatte ich einen grossen Schmerz. Ich 
weiss kaum, ob ich je einen grésseren gehabt habe; das war, als meine 
Grossmutter starb. Bis dahin hatte ich sie jeden Tag auf dem Sofa in 
ihrem Zimmer sitzen sehen, wahrend sie Miarchen erzahlte. Ich weiss es 
nicht anders, als dass Grossmutter da sass und erzahlte, vom Morgen bis 
zum Abend, und wir Kinder sassen still neben ihr und hérten zu. Das war 
ein herrliches Leben. Es gab keine Kinder, denen es so gut ging wie uns. 

Ich erinnere mich nicht an sehr viel von meiner Grossmutter; nur dass 
sie schénes, weisses Haar hatte, und dass sie sehr gebiickt ging, und dass 
sie immer an einen Strumpf strickte. Dann erinnere ich mich auch, dass 
sie, wenn sie ein Miarchen erzahlt hatte, ihre Hand auf meinen Kopf legte, 
und sagte: “Und das ist alles so wahr, wie dass ich dich sehe.” Ich 
erinnere mich auch, dass sie schéne Lieder singen konnte, aber das tat sie 
nicht alle Tage. Eines dieser Lieder handelte von einem Ritter und einer 
Meerjungfrau. 
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Das ist beinahe alles, was ich noch von meiner Grossmutter weiss, 
ausser dem woran ich mich am besten erinnere, namlich an der grossen 
Schmerz, als sie dahinging. Ich erinnere mich an den Morgen, an dem das 
Sofa leer stand, und es unméglich war, zu begreifen, wie die Stunden des 
Tages zu Ende gehen sollten. Das vergesse ich nie. Und dass wir Kinder 
hingefiihrt wurden, um die Hand der Toten zu kiissen. Und wir hatten 
Angst, aber jemand sagte uns, dass wir so zum letztenmal Grossmutter fiir 
alle Freude danken sollten, die sie uns gebracht hatte. Und wie Marchen 
und Lieder vom Hause wegfuhren, in einen schwarzen Sarg gepackt, und 
nie wiederkamen. Etwas war aus dem Leben verschwunden. Es war, als 
hatte sich die Tiir zu einer schénen, verzauberten Welt geschlossen, in der 
wir friiher aus und eingehen durften. Und nun gab es niemand mehr, der 
es verstand, diese Tiir zu 6ffnen. 


1. Was war der grosse Schmerz des Kindes? 2. Wo war die Gross- 
mutter immer? 3. War sie schon lange da? 4. Geben Sie drei Zeichen 
dafiir, dass die Kinder interessiert waren! 5. Sah sie sehr jung aus? 
6. Wie endete sie Miirchen gewéhnlich? 7. Wie amiisierte sie die Kinder 
auch? 8. An welches Lied erimnerte sich das Kind besonders? 9. Wie wussten 
die Kinder zuerst, dags die Grossmutter fort war? 10. Was mussten die 
Kinder tun? Warum? 11. Wie wird das Haus jetzt? 12. Womit ver- 
gleicht das Kind den Tod der Grossmutter ? 


C. In der grossen Stadt Florenz wohnte ein sehr reicher Edelmann. 
Eines Tages befah] er seinem Koch, einen Kranich (crane) zu kaufen und 
ihm fiir die Tafel zu bereiten. Der Koch aber schnitt ein Bein davon ab, 
und verzehrte es mit gutem Appetit. Als nun die Stunde des Essens 
gekommen war, trug der Koch den Kranich ins Speisezimmer und setzte 
ihn vor seinen Herrn auf die Tafel. Der Edelmann bemerkte sofort, dass 
dem Tier ein Bein fehlte. Er liess deshalb den Koch zu sich rufen und 
fragte: “Was ist mit dem anderen Bein geschehen?” “Herr,” antwortete 
der Gefragte, “Kraniche haben nur ein Bein.” Der Edelmann wurde zornig 
und rief: “Dummes Zeug! Glaubst du vielleicht, dass ich noch nie einen 
Kranich gesehen habe?” “Es ist wirklich so, wie ich sage, Herr. Wenn 
Sie es nicht glauben wollen, so will ich es Sie sehen lassen.” 


Am nichsten Morgen ritten die beiden an einen See, wo sie schon oft 
Kraniche gesehen hatten; und wirklich, dort standen zwoélf Kraniche, die 
sich ausruhten, und alle standen auf einem Bein. 


1. In welchem Land findet diese Geschichte statt? 2. Was musste der 
Koch tun? 3. Beschreiben Sie den Kranich, den er vor seinen Meister 
stellte! 4. Wie kam es so? 5. Warum wurde der Edelmann zornig? 6. Wer 
ist “der Gefragte” 7. Wohin gingen die beiden am nichsten Tag? Warum? 
8. Welche Gewohnheit der Kraniche half dm Koch, sich reeht zu zeigen? 
9. Geben Sie Synonyme: die Tafel, verzehrte, Speisezimmer! 10. Schreiben 


Sie die Hauptteile: befahl, schnitt, trug, geschehen! II. Was ist ein Kranich? 


D. Von dem Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa, der von 1152 bis 1190 re- 
gierte, gibt es viele Sagen. Das deutsche Volk war sehr gliicklich unter 
seiner Regierung, und als er auf einem Kreuzzug in den Fluten eines Kleinen 
Flusses in Kleinasien den Tod fand, wollte man nicht glauben, dass er 
gestorben wire. Das Mirchen verbreitete sich, dass er noch lebe und in 
dem Kyffhiuserberg verzaubert sei. Dort siisse er an einem steinernen 
Tisch, umgeben von seinen Rittern. Auf deme Kopf triige er die goldene 
Krone, sein roter Bart sei dreimal um den Tisch gewachsen. Raben flégen 
um den Berg, und erst wenn ein Adler (eagle) sie fortjagte, wiirde der alte 
Barbarossa erwachen. 
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Einst trieb ein Schafer seine Schafe weit hinauf auf den Kyffhauser. 
Hier setzte er sich auf eine Mauer und blies ein lustiges Stiick auf seiner 
Fléte. Plétzlich stand ein Mannlein vor ihm, das fragte, ob er fiir den 
alten Barbarossa spielen wollte. Der Schafer nickte und folgte ihm durch 
ein verborgenes Tor in den Berg. Nun begann er zu spielen und der Rot- 
bart 6ffnete langsam die Augen und hérte zu. Am Ende des Spieles fragte 
der Kaiser das Mannlein, ob die Raben noch um den Berg flégen. Als das 
Mannlein nickte seufzte der Kaiser tief und sagte, dass er dann wieder 
hundert Jahre schlafen miisse, denn die Raben bedeuteten, dass das Deutsche 
Reich noch nicht geeinigt wire. 


Nun wurde der Schafer wieder hinausgefiihrt. Dieser erkannte seine 
Herde nicht sogleich, denn statt zwanzig hatte er jetzt hundert Schafe. 
Der Schafer wollte dem Mannlein danken, doch dieser war schon verschwunden. 


1. Wer war Barbarossa? 2. In welchem Jahrhundert lebte er? 3. Was 
fiir ein Kaiser war er? 4. Wo und wie starb er? 5. Welche Geschichte 
glaubte man von ihm? 6. Wo sollte er sein? War er allein? 7. Sollte 
er lange da gewesen sein? 8. (a) Wann sollte er erwachen? (b) Wer 
kam eines Tages auf den Berg? 9. Wie amiisierte er sich? 10. Was wollte 
das Mannlein? 11. Wie kam es bis in den Berg? 12. Interessierte sich 
der Kaiser fiir die Musik? 13. War der Kaiser gliicklich? Warum? 
14. Was bedeuteten die Raben? 15. Welche Belohnung bekam der Schifer? 
16. Dankte er dem Mannlein? 


E. Die Stadt Niirnberg hat im Mittelalter viel durch die Raubritter 
leiden miissen. Einer der miachtigsten von diesen hiess Eppo von Gailingen. 
Er iiberfiel die reisenden Kaufleute und beraubte sie. Selbst die Kléster 
haben sehr viel durch ihn gelitten. Endlich aber fiel er seinen Feinden in 
die Hande, und man brachte ihn auf die Burg. Nicht lange, so verurteilte 
man ihm zum Tode. Man wollte ihn hangen. Es war am friihen Morgen. 
Viele Menschen waren auf die Burg gekommen, auch die Ratsherrn waren 
da. Man fiihrte Eppo heraus. Zuerst bot ihm, der Biirgermeister den 
letzten Becher voll Wein. Aber Eppo rief: “Ich danke euch. Ihr wisst, 
dass ich die edelsten Weine habe trinken kénnen. Lasst mich lieber mein 
treues Ross noch einmal besteigen. Lasst mich zum Tode reiten.” 


Sie iiberlegten lange, dann liessen sie das Pferd, welches jetzt recht 
schlecht aussah, bringen. Als es seinen Herrn erblickte, legte es seinen 
Kopf auf dessen Schulter. Eppo schwang sich auf sein Ross, sah weit 
ins Land hinein und driiben im Schein der Morgensonne sein Schloss liegen. 
Ein schneller Gedanke, er hebt sich und sieht tiber die Mauer. Ein Sprung! 
Ross und Reiter waren iiber die Mauer, die etwa zwanzig Fuss hoch ist. 
Das grésste Entsetzen aber zeigte sich in den Gesichtern der Biirger, die 
der Mauer am nichsten standen. Denn sie sahen Herrn Eppo von Gailingen 
frisch und frdéhlich nach seinem Schlosse reiten. 


1. Von wem erzahlt diese Geschichte? 2. Wer war er? 3. Wann und 
wo wohnte er? 4. Wen raubte er? 5. Welches Ungliick geschah ihm end- 
lich? 6. Was wollte man mit ihm machen? 7. Wann und wo sollte das 
geschehen? 8. Sollte er ganz allein sterben? 9. Was durfte er vor seinem 
Tode haben? 10. Welche Bitte machte er? 11. Gab man ihm sogleich das 
Jawort? 12. Erkannte das Pferd seinen Herrn? 13. Was konnte Eppo 
sehen? 14. Was machte er dann? 15. War es ein grosser Sprung? 16. Wie 
wirkte das auf die Umstehenden? 


Urge Your Friends To Subscribe To “The Review”! 
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TEST ON D’ARTAGNAN 


Dites si la phrase est vraie ou fausse: 


1. 


Le cardinal] est toujours bon pour la reine. 


2. Quatre hommes sont arrivés pour arréter M. Bonacieux, et 


13. 
14, 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


d’Artagnan les a chassés. 
Mme Bonacieux a été enlevée et libérée par le comte de Rochefort. 


Aprés avoir vu M. de la Porte au Louvre, d’Artagnan est allé chez M. 
de Tréville. 


-. Quand d’Artagnan a rencontré Mme Bonacieux dans la rue, il l’a 


conduite au Louvre. 
D’Artagnan a rencontré le duc et la reine prés de la Samaritaine. 
La reine a demandé au duc de partir tout de suite, car elle ne 
voulait pas étre la cause de sa mort. 


. La reine lui a donné un petit coffret qui contenait douze ferrets. 

. On a arrété Bonacieux parce qu’il avait aidé sa femme & s’échapper. 
10. 
11. 
12, 


On avait arrété Athos car il avait dit qu’il s’appelait d’Artagnan. 

Le cardinal pensait que Bonacieux était un imbécile. 

Dona Estefania accompagnait la reine quand celle-ci (the latter) a 
vu le due. 

Le cardinal croyait savoir ot le duc avait logé quand il était a Paris. 

Le cardinal a donné cent pistoles 4 Bonacieux parce qu’il l’admirait 
beaucoup. 

Le cardinal a dit au roi que la reine et le duc s’étaient vus. 

Le cardinal a dit au roi que les échevins de Paris allaient donner un 
grand bal le trois octobre. 

Le roi a demandé a la reine de porter ses ferrets de diamants. 

Mme Bonacieux a demandé a son mari d’aller &4 Londres au service de 
la reine. 

D’Artagnan a dit 4A Mme Bonacieux qu’il partirait pour Londres s’il 
avait de l’argent. 

D’Artagnan a reconnu le comte de Rochefort, mais Mme Bonacieux 
l’a empéché de se battre avec lui. 

M. de Tréville a conseillé & d’Artagnan de partir seul pour Londres. 

D’Artagnan doit porter la lettre de la reine et de |’argent 4 Londres. 

Le lendemain matin un étranger s’est querellé avec Porthos qui avait 
parlé trés haut. 

Plus tard Aramis a été blessé a ]’épaule par un coup de fusil et est 
tombé de cheval. 

Cette nuit d’Artagnan, Athos et leurs valets ont dormi dans la salle 
commune. 

Le lendemain matin des hommes armés ont attaqué Athos qui a crié, 
“Au secours, je suis pris.” 

Pour aller en Angleterre il fallait avoir une permission du cardinal. 

D’Artagnan a volé la permission du comte de Wardes qu’il a 
blessé sérieusement. 

Le valet de chambre du duc ne parlait pas un mot de frangais. 

Le duc avait déja remarqué que deux des ferrets manquaient. 

L’orfévre du duc a promis de faire deux ferrets en deux jours. 

D’Artagnan ne voulait pas accepter d’argent anglais. 

A chaque auberge ou est descendu d’Artagnan, il a trouvé un cheval 
tout sellé et des pistolets dans la selle. 

Le roi a été faché quand il a vu que la reine ne portait pas les ferrets. 

La reine a parlé & d’Artagnan quand elle lui a donné la bague. 
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Grade X FRENCH Christmas, 1954 


1, Ecrivez les verbes au temps indiqué: 
(a) ils (sortir) passé indéfini. 
(b) nous (se dépécher) présent. 
(c) elle (se réveiller) passé indéfini. 
(d) vous (dire) présent. 
(e) elles (prendre) passé indéfini. 
(f) elles (aller) passé indéfini. 
II. Conjuguez au futur, et écrivez en anglais la premiére personne du 


singulier: 
(a) s’amuser (b) avoir 
III. Ecrivez les 4 temps primitifs des verbes suivants: 
(a) dormir (b) voir 
IV. Ecrivez les 3 formes de l’impératif des verbes suivants: 
(a) se lever (b) attendre 


V. Traduisez en frangais: 
(a) let us begin 
(b) they will choose 
(c) we bought 

VI. Remplacez les mots soulignés par des pronoms et faites tous les change- 

ments nécessaires: 

(a) Allez—vous au cinéma? 

(b) Passez—en a Marie. 

(c) Il ne m’a pas envoye la créme. 

(d) Il va acheter des tomates. 

(e) Donnez les livres aux garcons. 

(f) Mon pére et ma mére arriveront ce matin. 

(g) Voici le téléphone. 

(h) L’automobile s’est arrétée devant la porte. 

VII. Traduisez en francais: 

(a) Did you brush your teeth this morning? 

(b) She is telephoning to the doctor. 

(c) He has not sent us the bottle of milk. 

(d) Here is some jam. Pass some to the boys, please. 

(e) The girls enjoyed themselves at the movies. 

(f) Paul is still sleeping. His mother comes up to the bedroom and 
wakens him. 

VIII. Répondez en francais par des phrases complétes aux questions 
suivantes: 

(a) A quelle heure vous étes—vous couché hier soir? 

(b) Combien font un et deux? 

(c) Qui lave l’auto de votre pére? 

(d) Ow allez—vous le samedi? 

(e) Qu’est—ce que le médecin met sous la langue d’un enfant malade? 

IX. (a) Divisez en syllabes: thermométre; chocolat. 

(b) Copiez la phrase suivante et soulignez les 3 sons nasalisés: 
Voici du jus d’arange, du jus de tomate et la moitié d’un 
pamplemousse. 

X. Employez trois des expressions suivantes dans une phrase d’au moins 6 
mots. Ecrivez une phrase pour chaque expression: sous la pluie; 
huit heures; hier matin; plus tard; toute ma vie; il y a longtemps. 

XI. Ecrivez de mémoire la premiére strophe: “O Canada”. 

XII. Lisez ce passage et répondez en francais par des phrases complétes aux 
questions suivantes: 

Voici la lettre qu’un homme distrait a envoyée & un de ses amis: 
“Mon cher ami, 

Quand je suis rentré hier soir, je n’ai pas vu mon petit chien. 
S’il est resté chez vous, je vais vous demander de me |’envoyer, 
s’il vous plait. 

Tiens! Le voici sous la table! Tant mieux! Alors il n’est pas 
nécessaire de me l’envoyer.” Puis il ferme sa lettre et l’adresse 
a son ami. 
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XIII. 


(a) Qui a envoyé une lettre 4 son ami? 

(b) Ot le distrait voit—il son petit chien? 

(c) Que veut dire le mot “distrait” en anglais? 

Lisez ce passage et répondez en francais par des phrases complétes 
aux questions suivantes: 

C’est samedi matin. M. Mercier dit 4 sa femme: “Il fait si chaud! 
Allons & la campagne passer l’aprés—midi. Téléphone 4 nos amis, les 
Leblanc. Ils iront peut—étre avec nous.” 

Les enfants se baignent et jouent dans l’eau. Les parents, qui sont 
d’accepter l’invitation. Tout le monde monte dans l’auto. Les deux 
familles passent |’aprés-midi au bord de la riviére. 

Les enfants s2 baignent et jouent dans l’eau. Les partns, qui sont 
trés fatigués, restent assis sous les arbres. 

(a) Pourquoi M. Mercier désire—t—il aller 4 la campagne? 

(b) Qui monte dans l’auto avec les Mercier? Nommez toutes les 
personnes. 

(c) Comment les enfants s’amusent—ils ? 

(d) Que font (do) les parents? Pourquoi? 

Marks: I—6: II—6: III—4: IV—4: V—38: VI—10: VII—30: VIII—10: 

IX—5: X—6: XI—4: XII—4: XIII—8: = 100 


Grade XI FRENCH Christmas, 1954 


I. Mettez la forme voulue des verbes: 


(5) 


II. 
(5) 


Ill. 
(5) 


IV. 
(5) 
Vv 


(5) 


VI. 
(6) 


(6) 
(6) 


(5) 
(5) 
VII. 
(2) 


(2) 
(1) 
(1) 


VIII. 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
IX. 


(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


38 


1. il (aller—prés. indic.) 
2. nous (faire—fut.) 
3. il (commencer—p. déf.) 
4. je (lire—prés. subj.) 
5. elle (s’appeler—imparf. indic.) 
Traduisez en francais: 
1. he is sowing. 2. let us eat. 3. What (que) do you say? 
4. she would have gone. 5. they (f) would be able. 
Ecrivez la forme voulue de l’adjectif: 
1. une (bon) lecon. 2. les (beau) poules. 3. une fleur (blanc). 
4. (ce) enfant malheureux. 5. le (vieux) homme. 
Mettez au pluriel: 
Je vais acheter un bijou cher et une nouvelle robe. 
Remplacez les mots soulignés par les pronoms voulus: 
1. Voila les animaux! 2. II lisait les lettres 4 la vieille femme. 
3. Désirez—vous consulter le médecin? Avez—vous entendu le bruit? 
Traduisez en frangais: 
1. I am going to Dupont’s store this morning to buy a new suit and some 
shirts. 
2. The pupils of this school always obey their teachers, don’t they? 
3. When our neighbour came (entered) into his garden, the calves were 
eating his cabbages. 
4. The old lady told them she could not read. 
5. The postman brought us some letters. Have you read them? 
Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
1. A qui parlez—vous quand vous entrez dans un magisin pour acheter 
quelque chose? 
2. Que faites—vous le samedi quand il pleut? 
3. Comment vous appelez—vous? 
4. Quel age avez—vous? 
Le petit malade. 
Répondez en frangais par des phrases completes: 
1. Pourquoi la mére a-t-elle fait venir le médecin? 
De quoi souffrait le petit, selon le docteur? 
3. Quelle était la cause de ses chutes? 
Dollard des Ormeaux 
Répondez en francais par des phrases complétes: 
1. Ou les jeunes Frangais se sont-ils installés pour attendre l’ennemi? 
2. Comment les Iroquois ont—ils descendu la riviére? 
3. De quelles armes se sont—ils servis pour attaquer le fort? (deux 
armes). 
4. Comment les braves défenseurs avaient—ils sauvé Montréal? 
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X. 





La péche d’Ysengrin. 
Répondez en francais par des phrases completes: 
. En quelle saison se passe cette aventure? 
. Avec quel appareil le loup espérait—il prendre des poissons? 
. A quoi avait—on attaché cet appareil? 
. Que fait le pauvre loup quand les chiens ]’attaquent? 
Une mission dangereuse. 
Répondez en francais par des phrases complétes ? 
1. Pourquoi d’Artagnan et son valet ont—ils suivi le gentilhomme? 
2. Pour quelle raison d’Artagnan a-t-il insisté pour passer le premier 
en Angleterre ? 
Donnez le contraire de: toujours, le bruit. 


POD 


XIII. Le vieux Maurice avait dans sa chambre un sansonnet qu’il avait élevé 


et qui savait articuler quelques mots. Par exemple, quand son maitre 
lui disait: “Sansonnet, ot es—tu?” l’oiseau répondait toujours: “Me 
voila!” Or, Maurice avait un petit voisin, nommé Charles, qui venait 
souvent lui rendre visite, car il prenait un plaisir particulier 4 voir et a 
entendre le sansonnet. Un jour l’enfant arriva pendant l’absence de 
Maurice. Vite, il s’empara de ]’oiseau, le mit dans sa poche et allait se 
sauver. Mais a cet instant méme le bonhomme rentra. Trouvant Charles 
dans sa chambre, il voulut l’amuser un peu et appela l’oiseau comme d’ 
habitude: “Sansonnet, ot es —tu?” “Me voila!” cria l’oiseau caché dans 
la poche du méchant enfant. 

N.B. sansonnet—starling; vol—theft. 

Répondez en frangais: 


(2) 1. Pourquoi le petit Charles faisait—il souvent visite &4 Maurice? 
(3) 2. Qu’a—t—il fait un jour que le bonhomme n’était pas chez lui? 
(2) 3. Qu’est—ce qui est arrivé (happened) au moment oi il allait sortir? 
(2) 4. Comment a—t on découvert le vol? 
(2) 5. Soulignez les mots qui contiennent une voyelle nasalisée: 
voisin, venait, absence, méme, amuser. 
Grade XII FRENCH Christmas, 1954 
I. Ecrivez les verbes suivants au temps indiqué: 


(5) 


II. 
(4) 


III. 
(3) 


IV. 
(3) 


V. 
(6) 


VI. 
(5) 


1. tu—(s’asseoir) présent de |’ndicatif; 
2. nous—(envoyer) futur; 
3. elle—(ouvrir) conditionnel antérieur; 
4. vous—(vouloir) présent du subjonctif; 
5. ele—(faire) présent de )’indicatif. 
Traduisez en frangais: 
1. Were you running? 
2. Let us not sit down. 
3. Did she go away? 
4. I should like. 
Remplacez les tirets par le mot convenable: 
1. Elle a commencé son devoir—écrire un essai. 
2. — étre entré dans la maison, il a monté l’escalier. 
3. La banque—il va chaque matin est dans la rue Lafayette. 
Faites des questions auxquelles les phrases suivantes pourraient servir 
de réponse; dans chaque phrase ce sont les mots soulignés qui sont 
en question. 
1. Des deux jeunes filles j’aime mieux Marie. 
2. La lampe allume le salon. 
8. La femme met les livres dans le tiroir. 
Remplacez les tirets, s’il y a lieu, par les mots convenables: 
1. — Canada on voit—grandes montagnes 
2. M. Duval était—fermier. I] vendait les oeufs & dix francs—douzaine. 
3. — plumant les poules, elle pourra regagner un peu—argent. 
Traduisez en francais: 1. Aren’t you thirsty? 
2. It is foggy. 
3. 3.20 p.m, 
4. It was snowing. 
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VII. Définissez: (1) une bonne (2) une emplette 


(4) N.B. Employez un pronom relatif dans la définition. 

VIII. Traduisez en francais: 

(7) 1. When his wife saw that the hens were making efforts to walk, 
she ran out of the kitchen. 

(7) 2. Little Peter has just arrived here. He was in France last year 
and came back from there six months ago. 

(7) 3. The shopkeeper sold his customer some mice which he put 
immediately into a cardboard box. 

(6) 4. I wonder what she is going to do when they tell (will tell) her she 
has lost her ring. 

(4) 5.She went into the orchard where there was such a beautiful tree! 

(5) IX. Ecrivez de mémoire huit vers du poéme: “Le cielest, ..... re 


X. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
(2) 1. Qu’a fait Chatfinet pour essayer de s’acquérir la faveur des électeurs? 
(une chose). 


(2) 2. Pourquoi le pére Madou n’aime-t-il pas Caboussat? 

(2) 3. Mentionnez une chose que Caboussat doit faire comme membre 
correspondant de l’Académie d’Etampes. 

(2) 4. Quel est le défaut d’Edmond? 

(2) 5. Pourquoi Caboussat ne reconnait—il pas ce défaut? 

(2) 6. (a) Qu’est-ce que Poitrinas croit avoir découvert? 

(2) (b) Qu’est-ce qu’il a trouvé en effet? 

(2) 7. Comment Caboussat se tire—t—il d’affaire quand il lui faut écrire 
une lettre pour Poitrinas. 

(2) 8. A quelle condition Blanche consentira—t—elle a épouser Edmond? 

(2) 9. Donnez le contraire de: (1) juste (2) la vie. 

0 


. Comment dit-on en francais: “How well Edmond dances! 


LE SUBJONCTIF 


1. Ecrivez la troisiéme personne du singulier, présent et imparfait du 
(10) subjonctif: (1) aller (2) prendre (3)recevoir (4) craindre (5) mourir. 
2. Remplacez l’infinitif par la forme convenable du verbe: 
(10) 1. Je ne crois pas qu’il (pouvoir) venir. 
2. Ne parlez pas pendant qu’ils (lire). 
. Il ne veut pas attendre que vous (étre) de retour. 
. Il est important que vous (étudier) chaque jour. 
. J’espére qu’ils nous (rendre) visite. 
. Vous serez en retard si vous ne (partir) pas maintenant. 
. Il est évident que nous (devoir) les aider. 
. Quoi qu’il (faire), il le regrettera. 
. Il n’y a personne ici qui (savoir) la réponse. 
10. Il aurait voulu que chaque famille (avoir) ses archives. (Employez 
le style littéraire). 
3. Traduisez: 


© CO~IS) Om CO 


(4) 1. That is the best book I have ever read. 

(4) 2. We are afraid that there will be more automobile accidents. 

(4) 3. I doubt if he is ill for I saw him this afternoon. 

(3) 4. Whatever your opinion may be you will not convince me. 

(4) 5. He would like us to answer the letter as soon as possible. 

(3) 6. I am very pleased that she accepted the invitation? 

(4) . Wait here until they come. It is probable that they will be late. 


. This bedroom is very noisy although it looks out on the garden. 


ENFANTS SOIGNEUX 
Je ne puis comprendre, dit-il, 8 sa femme, ce qui est arrivé 4 ma montre; 
je crois qu’elle a besoin d’étre nettoyée. 
—Non, papa, répond la petite Fanny: elle est propre, parce que Baby et 
moi nous I’avons lavée dans la cuvette. 
Almanach du Peuple, 1908. 
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LECTURE SUPPLEMENTAIRE 


pour vos classes de francais. 


La revue dans laquelle vos éléves peuvent trouver les lectures 
supplémentaires les plus intéressantes est sans aucun doute: 


LE FRANCAIS A LA PAGE 


Chaque numéro contient un choix minutieusement étudié des 
actualités mondiales—politiques, scientifiques, économiques, sociales— 
et de plus un excellent rébus de mots croisés. (Nos mots croisés sont si 
bien faits qu’ils sont reproduits, avec notre autorisation, dans plusieurs 
livres de classe.) 

Voila ‘notre’ point de vue. Voici maintenant ‘celui des autres’: 

“| . Fournit en abondance une lecture de qualité aux étudiants des 

High Schools. Nouvelles, petites histoires, articles d’information, iout 

cela en un francais simple et correct.” 

—Canadian Modern Language Review 

‘ , . Voici plusieurs années que je regois votre revue. Impossible 

de m’imaginer comment m’en passer pour mes classes avancées. Elle 

est unique en son genre: rien de plus varié, ni de mieux choisi, de mieux 
rédigé pour intéresser les étudiants en francais des High Schools.” 

—Un professeur du New Jersey 

“ . . Cette revue est ce que j’ai trouvé de mieux quant & l’intérét, 
au vocabulaire courant, a l’information sur les actualités, de mieux aussi 
pour susciter l’intérét de l’étudiant et développer sa facilité de lecture.” 

—Un. professeur de Californie. 

Nous vous invitons & nous écrire pour nous demander des exemplaires 
de notre revue ainsi que tous renseignements concernant les tarifs 
d’abonnement. 


YALE BOOK COMPANY 34 Butternut St., Toronto 6, Ont. 


FREE COMPOSITION TEXTS 


by W. Fletcher, G. Richardson and B. M. Jowett 
Histoires Illustrées 80c. 


A valuable supplement to the grammar text. Clever illus- 
trations accompany questions, hints, phrases and words which can be 
used effectively by students as exercises in Free Composition. 


Petites Histoires 70c. 
A junior version of Histoires I[lustrées, with simplified picture 
sequences. 


New, stimulating Supplementary Reading Texts 
by Robin Gilbert 


Pierre Et Les Cambrioleurs (Grade X) 30c. 
Pierre En Danger (Grade XI) 35c. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
70 Bond St. Toronto 2 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GERMAN LYRIC POETRY. A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF SELECTED 

POEMS, by S. S. Prawer, from Klopstock to Rilke. 1952. Routledge 

& Kegan Paul, London. 

Virginia Wolf once advised a young writer at the beginning of his career, 
first and foremost, to settle the question in his own mind what kind of 
audience he wanted to address with what he had to say. In looking through 
Mr. Prawer’s book one wonders who would consult a book commenting on 
Claudius’ 

So schlafe nun, du Kleine! 

Was weinest du? 
en Schiller’s “Das Ideal und das Leben”, on Heine’s 

Krapiilinski und Waschlapski, 

Polen aus der Polackei,.... 
and on Rilke’s 

Ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens. Siehe wie klein dort, 

siehe: die letzte Ortschaft der Worte, und hdéher, 

aber wie kein auch, noch ein letztes 

Gehéft von Gefiihl. Erkennst du’s ?— 
The author is conscious that some of his analyses are “indeed elementary” 
but gives as his purpose “to help English readers of German poetry toward 
a fuller response”. The impression of uncertainty in the design of the book 
is confirmed when we read that “they (the following pages) do not constitute 
a complete history of the German lyric”. Thus the book ranges between 
analysis of the obvious and the very difficult, between conversational 
Literaturgeschichte or textbook information and interpretation as well as 
criticism. 

The task of the analyist or the interpreter of poetry, standing, as he does, be- 
tween reader and poet is a very delicate one. He fails if he himself is in the 
foreground describing his own response too fully or unnecessarily or if he talks 
down. The tone of the book at times clearly suggests the classroom, a great 
eagerness to teach, prompting the young author, who is just starting out in 
his career to offer—perhaps too fluently—the obvious along with the more 
intricate or even personal reaction to poetry. The same élan, in a brief chapter 
entitled “Conclusions”, takes him into very treacherous waters, a comparison 
of English and German history of poetry. The chapter, comprising less than 
two pages, is unnecessary and no one would expect the author to be ready 
for such a topic, nor the reader, after having 49 poems interpreted to him. 


The book could be useful as a supplement to Literaturgeschichte, 
illustrating its abstract statements by comment on some fairly well-known 
samples or, in a more limited sense, as a work of reference for the beginner 
in need of detailed guidance. 

R. K. Arnold, Victoria College. 


ANGLISTICA, as its prospectus points out, is “a new and important 
series” of monographs in English dealing with various aspects of the culture 
of the English-speaking world. Published in Denmark, the series is presented 
under the distinguished editorship of Professor Torsten Dahl, Aarbus Uni- 
versity, Aarbus, Denmark; Professor Geoffrey Tillotson, Birkbeck College, 
London, England; and Professor Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, U.S.A. Five of the twelve volumes projected for the first series 
a“ now in print; the venture appears to be a sundlacle and ambitious under- 
taking. 


“The London Magazine 1820-1829”, by Josephine Baner, is the first 
volume of the series. It is a critical and detailed analysis of a periodical 
which, in its early days under the editorship of the brilliantly capable John 
Scott, was “the foremost magazine in England and it remains one of the 
most distinguished publications in the history of the press.” A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatment, the monograph traces the background and contents 
of the periodical, stressing its urbanity and catholicity as well as discussing 
its distinguished contributors. Indeed, one of the chief stories of “The 
London” is the fact that it boasted in its heyday great names such as those 
of Lamb, Hazlitt and DeQuincy among its regular writers. Had it not been 
for John Scott’s untimely death in a duel fought to defend the principles 
of good journalism, “The London” might have continued to fulfil the noble 
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promise of its early days. On occasion, the author draws interesting parallels 
between “The London” and “The New Yorker” to bring out the fact that 
each magazine reflects and epitomizes the life and thought of the city for 
which it speaks. , 

Unfortunately, the text is marred by too frequent typographical errors; 
on pages 275-6 alone, for instance, three errors occur; ‘exiting’ for ‘exciting’; 
‘enthusiasic’ for ‘enthusiastic’ and ‘litterature’ for ‘literature’. Such errors 
tend to detract from the true scholarly nature of the monograph. 


(Josephine Baner: The London Magazine 1820-29. 336 pp: Danish 
Kr. 27.50 ($1.00=Danish Kr. 6.92): Rosenkilde and Bagger, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.) —B. B. 


THE YOUNG SHAKESPEARE by E. B. Everitt, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Lehigh, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, presents some astonishing and 
astounding theories, which, if accepted, would offer “a plausible and coherent 
solution to the greatest enigma in literary history”; namely, the activities of 
William Shakespeare between the years 1587 and 1592. It is Professor Everitt’s 
contention that Shakespeare was occupied during these years as a “noverint” 
or legal writer, capable of using with facility the various styles of penman- 
ship current in the England of that period. The writer analyses the extant 
Shakespearean signatures with minute care and draws some arresting con- 
clusions, among them his own conviction that Shakespeare is the author of 
the previously unidentified manuscript of the play “Edmund Ironside”. 
Resemblance in the style and characterization to those of other accepted 
Shakespearian plays also helps to establish the theory which is advanced 
with scientific thoroughness and buttressed by reference to documents, letters, 
and play scripts of the period. Over forty scholars reviewed this monograph in 
manuscript, a fact which is indicative of the importance and significance 
cf the theories presented. 

In a work of such scholarship as this, the writer’s habit of using abbre- 
viations, such as ‘wasn’t’, ‘didn’t’, ‘couldn’t’, ‘don’t’ (all of which occur on 
page 23) seems a little incongruous and makes the style appear rather too 
colloquial. 

Should Professor Everitt’s theories be generally accepted, many vexed 
questions would be capable of solution; Shakespeare’s intimate knowledge 
of the law would be explained as well as his apparent interest in penmanship. 
Professor Everitt argues his case in a logical and persuasive manner. 

E .B. Everitt: The Young Shakespeare. ca 260 pp: Danish Kr. 
27.50: Rosenkilde and Bagger, Copenhagen, Denmark.) 
—B. B. 


LE TRESOR DE M. TOUPIE, by Madeleine du Genestoux; edited by J. Milne. 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Price 20c. 

This new Oxford French reader should prove interesting to Canadian 
students of Grades XI and XII. The story is a quest for the treasure of M. 
‘‘oupie—the sum of 2,000,000 francs hidden by this mysterious benefactor 
in a French province, in an historic place, not far from a statue of the Virgin 
standing upon a rock, ete., etc. The contest is open to any boy under fifteen 
whose family is not well to do. The altruistic purpose of the benefactor is 
to enable such a lad to prepare himself for a career of his own choosing. 
The chief characters, of course, are teen-agers who travel from one historic 
spot to another by bicycle, car or train, in search of a location which will 
satisfy all the conditions of the contest. Even those who fail to find the 
treasure will have benefitted from their extensive tour of ‘la belle France’. 
Other interesting features of Le trésor de M. Toupie are the modern (1954) 
setting of the story, the sprightly dialogue of the contestants, and the general 
‘up-to-dateness’ of the vocabulary employed by the author. The book is 
provided with a French-English vocabulary, useful footnotes explaining 
new or difficult terms, and a series of exercises including vocabulary study, 
a review of grammatical forms, comprehension questions, brief prose exer- 
cises, and topics for free composition. The book is suitably illustrated and 
contains several interesting guide maps which help the reader to follow the 
peregrinations of the contestants. Although some of the grammatical ex- 
ercises are of Grade XII level, this lively, up-to-the-minute reader will 
provide suitable intensive reading material for Grade XI classes. Some 
teachers, however, may prefer to use Le trésor de M. Toupie for extensive 
reading in Grades XI and XII. 

—G. A. K. 
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LE REGIMENT DE LEVIS by Col. G.-E. Marquis. Lévis, Québec, 1952. 

294 pages, illustrated. 

The author of this historic volume, Colonel Georges-Emile Marquis, has 
had a distinguished civil and military career. A native of St.-Pierre-de-la- 
Riviére du Sud, Québec, he taught school for five years and was an inspector 
of schools for ten. He then organized the Provincial Bureau of Statistics, 
which he directed for a period of twenty years. From 1934-1952 Col. Marquis 
held the important position of chief librarian of the Provincial Library. 
Through his long association with the Régiment de Lévis, of which he was 
commandant from 1920-25, Col. Marquis has become thoroughly familiar with 
Canadian army life. He has also delved deeply into the military history of Can- 
ada. According to Col. Marquis, the first Canadian militia was organized to de- 
fend the colony against the attacks of the Iroquois. Each military district was 
under the command of a captain of milita. Conscription was. in force in 
those early days; all able-bodied men between the ages of 16 and 60 were 
obliged to bear arms in defence of the colony. Col Marquis describes very 
briefly the role of the Canadian militia in the Rebellion of 1837-38, in the 
period of the Fenian Raids, during the Riel Rebellion, the Nile Expedition 
and the South African War. He tells of the reorganization of the Canadian 
armed forces as a result of the two Great Wars. The war in Korea and more 
recent threats to our peace and freedom have led the author of Le Régiment 
de Lévis to believe that the Canadian militia has outlived its purpose and 
that Canada is now in great need of a system of compulsory military training 
for all young men between the ages of 18 and 21. Such training would 
make them better men and better Canadians: 

“Les générations futures y gagneraient en vigueur, en discipline et 
acquerraient une meilleure compréhension de leurs devoirs et de leurs re- 
sponsibilités comme citoyens, sans que cela nuise 4 leur formation classique 
ou leur apprentissage technique (p. 22).” 

—G. A. K. 


SELF-INTEREST by Niccolo Secchi, translated by William Raynes, edited 
by Helen Andrews Kaufman. Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
1953. xxix, 106 pages. 


It is imposssible to imagine what course English literature in the age of 
the first Elizabeth would have taken if there had been no communication 
between her realm and Italy. Lyric, epic, drama, all would have been incon- 
ceivably different if the chilly Northern genius had not been warmed into 
amazing luxuriance by the bright fructifying sun of the Italian Renaissance. 
Miss Helen Kaufman in the excellent preface to her edition of the hitherto 
unpublished translation by William Raynes (1629-1660) of Niccolo Secchi’s 
“L’Interesse” gives some account of the influence exerted on the English 
theatre by the Italian comedies of the 16th century. “L’Interesse” itself, as 
she shows, was almost certainly a source, as was the same author’s “Gli 
inganni, of Twelfth Night”, and may have suggested to Shakespeare more 
than one of his resourceful witty heroines. The popularity of Seccchi’s play 
was wide-spread and enduring, and Raynes made his translation (the man- 
uscript of which is now in the Folger Shakespeare Library) some eighty 
years after the publication of the original in 1581. 


Miss Kaufman discusses the vogue of Italianate comedy late in the 17th 
century, and shows that the travels of Englishmen in France and Italy, the 
performances of Italian comedians in France and England, and the taste for 
reading plays shared by many educated Englishmen, all help to explain 
the familiarity shown by English playwrights with a wide range of Italian 
comedies. She has developed this aspect of her subject more fully in an 
article on “The Influence of Italian Drama on Pre-Restoration English 
Comedy” (“Italica”, March, 1954). As the author herself realizes, there is 
still a vast field here for the research student who is well-versed in both 
literatures, and the debt of both Spain and France to the Italian theatre has 
been estimated, papas. but never itemized in full. Even Miss Kaufman 
cites more “novelle” than comedies used as sources for English plays. 


As for Raynes’ translation, it is interesting to see how easily tte furbelows 
of Caroline blank verse suit the lively Italian. Amusing, fast-moving, in- 
genious, Secchi’s comedy of intrigue is still alive, and parallels to his plot 
and treatment might be found in the theatre and cinema of today. 


B. M. Corrigan. 
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Laura de los Rios de Garcia Lorca. Cuentos de Clarin. Boston, Houghton 

Mifflin, 1954. xxvi+193 pages. 

Six short stories by Leopold Alas (1852-1901), a Spanish prose-writer 
of no mean ability, who wrote under the pseudonym of “Clarin,” are here 
presented to us in an attractive edition. 

The editor is a daughter of the late Spanish author and statesman, Don 
Fernando de los Rios (to his memory the volume is dedicated), and the wife 
of Don Francisco Garcia Lorca, a brother of the poet Federico Garcia Lorca, 
a tragic casualty of the Spanish Civil War. 

The stories (about 140 pages of text) are varied in nature, at times 
being humourous and at times filled with pathos. All are worth-while and 
interesting. They are more than an exercise in reading; they are also an 
introduction to the literature and life of the second half of the nineteenth 
century in Spain, including the much-discussed generation of 1898, of which 
Clarin is an important forerunner. 

The prefatory remarks, in Spanish, to this edition (15 pages) are ex- 
tremely well done and enlightening as regards the author’s place in the 
Spanish world. Each story is followed by a “Cuestionario” and “Temas de 
composicién.” There is a general vocabulary, as well as footnotes to each 
page to explain literary-historical references and unusual words and phrases. 
The prose in these stories is of average difficulty, and alterations have been 
limited to the suppression of a few paragraphs only. Cuentos de Clarin is a 
text to be recommended for the Grade XIII level. 

oH. P. 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES, by W. R. 
Parker. 132 pages. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1954, 45c. 

This timely discussion guide and work paper initiated by the U.S. National 
Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O. is a “must” for every library. It deals with such 
questions as: What can a knowledge of foreign languages contribute to 
international understanding? What should be the role of elementary, secon- 
dary and university schools? Which second language? What is the case for 
secondary and university schools? Which second modern language? What is 
the case against foreign language teaching ? What are some practical solutions 
to language skills “lost” through disuse? Is there a “short-cut” to language 
learning ? 

M. S. 


oorry* ET “VOUS” 


Aprés que l’Empire romain efit été divisé en Haut et Bas-Empire, il y eut 
souuvent deux empereurs, l’un en Orient, & Constantinople, et l’autre en Occi- 
dent, 8 Rome. I] n’est pourtant qu’un seul Empire romain et les deux em- 
pereurs étaient censés ne faire qu’une seule personne, lors méme qu’ils 
résidaient dans les deux capitales. En s’adressant a |’un d’eux on lui disait 
“vous” comme si l’on parlait & tous deux a la fois. Ainsi est né l’usage de 
dire “vous”, car auparavant on tutoyait toujours, méme les rois et les 
empereurs. 

—Le Monde Illustré 


Un homme qui sait quatre langues vaut quatre hommes.—Charles-Quint 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


0 


1 
. 


9. 


and 
10. 


11. 


Le Premier Livre de mon Fils by Charlotte Milon 


Le Premier Livre de ma Fille by Camille Hallé. 

Each around 50 pages in length and 70 cents in price. Clarke, Irwin, 
Toronto. Alphabet books with pictures and words corresponding to each 
letter of the alphabet. Printed in France. 

First-year French for Adults by H. D. Hargraves, 124 pages, including 
vocabulary, 60 cents, Clarke, Irwin, 1953. For the adult beginner in 
evening classes a grammar-reader with suitable reading content. Multiple 
approach. 

Poucette by Denise Béal. 62 pages including vocabulary; 50 cents, Clarke, 
Irwin, 1953. Some Grades X and XI youngsters will find this reader 
about the kitten, Poucette, delightful. 

La Famille Sensine by N. H. Barrett. 78 pages including vocabulary, 
50 cents. Told entirely in the present tense, this account of a French 
family’s activities should prove attractive for Grades IX and X. 

Contes Divertissants by Marc Ceppi. 128 pages including vocabulary and 
questions, 50 cents, Clarke, Irwin, 1954. More Ceppi stories of sure-fire 
appeal for Grades X and XI. 

Le Semeur de Réves by Maurice Caréme, edited by Norman Hill. 61 pages, 
including vocabulary and notes, 50 cents. Clarke,Irwin, 1953. 

Poems of France edited by W. F. H. Whitmarsh. 145 pages, including 
vocabulary and comprehension tests in English and a note on the struc- 
ture of French verse, 90 cents. Longmans, Green, 1952. 

Teachers will welcome these two volumes of poems carefully selected 
for high school students. In the second one the editor groups the poetry 
according to subject matter, e.g., le village et les champs; fables; le 
patriotisme et la guerre. Useful for sight in all grades. 

Frére Jacques and Other Simple Plays, by Simone S. Manson. 96 pages 
ee vocabulary and English comprehension questions. Macmillan, 
1951, 60c. 


Five simple, interesting French plays for Grades X and XI for reading 
acting. 


Sag’s Auf Deutsch! A first book for German Conversation by C. R. 
Goedesche. 156 pages including vocabulary. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1954, $1.75. 

Each lesson is divided into a “Beschreibung” (a room, a railway station, 
etc.); a “Gespriich” based on the “Beschreibung”; and “Miindliche und 
Schriftliche Aufgaben”. This may be useful for college beginners and for 
German clubs. 


Zalacain El Aventurero, by Pio Baroja. Edited by Eoff and 


Ramirez Araujo. Houghton Mifflin, 1954. 128 pages. Price 90c. 
This text, for intermediate classes, is No. 4 of the Houghton Mifflin 


Graded Spanish Readers. Exercises for conversation and translation into 
Spanish are provided. 


Publishers: Please send books for review to Mr. M. Sniderman, 317 Robina 
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The FRENCH REVIEW 


Published Six Times a Year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, Phonetic 
discussions, Book reviews and notes of 
interest to the teachers of the French 

language and literature. 


$2.50 a year Libraries $2.00 


Send Check to: Advertisers, address: 
GEORGE B. WATTS, ARMAND BEGUE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Business Manager, 
Davidson College, 548 West 123rd Street, 
Davidson, N.C. New York, N.Y. 


Editor-in-Chief: HELENE HARVITT, Brooklyn College. 


Address correspondence to: 
1309 CARROLL STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching 
in the United States” 


The Modern Language Journal 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on 
methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and textbooks 
in the field. 
Edited by JULIO DEL TORO, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers’ Associations 


8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries (including 
Canada) $4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NOW READY—The second revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of 
Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable from the office 
of the JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 





MODERN LANGUAGES 


Journal of the Modern Language Association 


Edited by Dr. Constance E. Hurren 


Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and 
intended both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, 
Modern Languages has for many years been accepted as the lead- 
ing British journal devoted to the interests of advanced linguists. 

Its aim is to provide, over the course of years, a scholarly con- 
spectus, not of linguistic pedagogy alone, but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the major countries of Europe and of Latin America, under 
such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the Theatre, the Cinema 
and Broadcasting. 

Modern Languages at present appears three times a year, in 
March, September, and December. Subscribers, including member- 
ship of the Association, £1.1s.; subscription to Modern Languages 
alone, 9s. 6d. per annum. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to the Hon. Secretary, Modern Language Association, 
2 Manchester Square, London, W.1, England. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor, Modern Languages, at the same address. 








YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO THE 
O0.M.L.T. A. FALL CONFERENCE 
to be held on 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 9.00 to 12.00 a.m. 


in the Arts Building, University College, University of Western Ontario, 
London. 


PROGRAMME 

1. (a)A demonstration of teaching French to pupils of Grades II and III 

by Mrs. George Stavraky of Miss Matthew’s School, London. 
(b) A discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of beginning 

language teaching in the public schools. 

2. A report on a year in France by Miss Kay Liddy of North Toronto C. I. 
and Miss Dorothy Kidd of Royal York H. S., Etobicoke. 

3. A University professor looks at the Grade XIII product. — Dr. Frances 
Montgomery, University of Western Ontario. 

4. Teaching Free Composition—Mr. Wm. Kieser of Medway H. S. and Dr. 
Goldstick of London Central C. I. 


5. Refresher courses for language teachers—Madeline Lake, East York C. I., 
Toronto. 


R. W. Torrens, Chairman of the Programme Committee. 
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Approved ate 
PARLONS FRANCAIS BOOK II 
by 


W. F. H. Whitmarsh and Dr. G. A. Klinck 
PARLONS FRANCAIS Book I has just been approved in Ontario 
for use in Grades XI and XII]. It continues the work of Book 
I and covers the following points: the Imperfect, Past Definite, 
Pluperfect and Conditional tenses; the Passive Voice; the Present 
Participle; the Infinitive, with and without a preposition, the 
Demonstrative Pronoun celui and the Relative Pronoun form 
ce qui; the Past Anterior tense and the Present Subjunctive; 
the Possessive Pronoun /e mien and the Relative Pronoun lequel. 
Reading matter consists of simplified extracts from standard 
French texts. There is a vocabulary list with phonetic tran- 
scription for each lesson. A grammar summary is provided for 
quick reference. Abundant grammatical, oral, general and 
review exercises. $2.25 


Approved iar 
PARLONS FRANCAIS BOOK I 


W. F. H. Whitmarsh and Dr. G. A. Klinck 

The success of PARLONS FRANCAIS Book I, approved 
in Ontario for grades IX and X, has necessitated a second 
printing. Teachers and pupils praise these features: the 
simple presentation of new points of grammar and vacabulary; 
the constant repetition of new material; the restriction of such 
material to what the average pupil can really assimilate; the in- 
clusion of new vocabulary with phonetic transcription in each 
lesson; the emphasis on oral work; the conversational material; 
the note on Canadian French; the clearly marked review exer- 
cises; the phonetic introduction; the complete verb charts; the 
page on cardinal and ordinal numerals; the illustrations; the 
French-English, English-French vocabulary. Here’s a typical 
comment: “Marks were never better and general interest has 
been maintained throughout the year. I found even the weak 
students keen on completing an entire lesson as soon as the new 
work was taken.” $1.80 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


This set consists of three 10-inch double-sided records which 
give the separate sounds in French and eight reading selections 
from the early part of Book I. $4.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN 


20 Cranfield Road, Toronto 16 
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